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O MAKE THE MOST of today’s invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 
pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 


the various factors influencing security values 


is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 






particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Worip RESEARCH BurREAU is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab. 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina. 
tion of investment trends and security values 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 









(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results 


DC |! enclose a list of my presont holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable +2 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[] Income C) Capital Enhancement 1 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Name .. 


ee 
(June 4) 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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FIRST in Bank Directory Publishing 
Presents 


A New Page Arrangement Designed 
to Make Your Reference 


* EASIER 
* QUICKER 
* MORE 
COMPLETE 

e 
The newest and most 
practical way of pre- 
senting complete bank 


information—AT ONE 
GLANCE! 


* 
Place your order today 
MARCH 1952 EDITION 
Single issue price $27.50 

Five year rate $20.00 a copy 

* 





For details write: 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
130 Fourth Ave., No. Nashville 3, Tenn. 























High Income--Low Priced Stock 

Company refines and mar- 

8x7 kets Jet Fuel, Diesel Oil, 

O 11 States. Owns refiner- 

YIELD ies, pipe lines. Strong 

mortgages, bank loans, no 

preferred stock. Good earnings and 
effers capital gain opportunity. 

Price about $5.00 a Share 

Write or call for information 

Open Monday Evenings and Saturday tol 

TRiangle 5-5055 Established 1935 

16 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York City 


In Dynamic Petroleum Industry 
Fuel Oil, Waxes. Sells in 
financial condition. No 

dividend record. Expanding business 

INVEST IDLE CASH FOR INCOME 

Security Adjustment Corp. 
We Buy and Sell All Securities 





























If considering an investment 

house connection, send for 
‘Introducing Halsey, Stuart.” . 

Tells of our background and 

policies as they affect you os 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. In 


123 S. La Salle St..Chicago90 35 Wall Street, New Yerk S 











rar TENNESSEE 
a: ORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
May 12, 1952 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 27, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
12, 1952. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 












Smoke for Pleasure 
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No Cigarette Hangover 
tomorow! 


Remember: Pritt ip MORRIS is made 
differently from any other leading 
brand. And that difference is your 
guarantee of everything you ve ever 
wanted in a cigarette...tasty mild- 

ness, rich flavor, pleasant aroma...a 

Fin, refreshing smoke that leaves 


_ No CIGARETTE HANGOVER! 
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No wonder rump morris 
has gained more than two million 
new smokers in the past 5 years! 
Try PHILIP MORRIS yourself. 
Your throat will note the difference. 

And that difference is delightful! 


You'll be glad tomorrow... 
you smoked Philip Morris today! 


‘at PHILIP MORRIS 





















Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meeting 
are scheduled for dates indicated 
Meetings are frequently moved up 
day or more, or may be postpone 


June 4: Arvin Industries; Brush 
Moore Newspapers; Carolina Power § 
Light; Centennial Flouring Mills; Chi 
cago Pneumatic Tool; Continental Bak 
ing; Duquesne Light; Endicott John 
son; Felt & Tarrant; Food Machiner 
& Chemical; General American In 
vestors; General Foods; General Tims 
Corporation; Kittanning Telephon 
(Philadelphia) ; Pond Creek Pocahontas! 
Trico Products; U. S. Plywood; Uni 
versal-Cyclops Steel; Victor Chemical 
Works; West Penn Electric; West Peni 
Power. 


June 5: Admiral Corporation; Arkan- 
sas-Oklahoma Gas; Formica Company: 
Froedtert Corporation; General Tire & 
Rubber; Houston Natural Gas; Knot 
Hotels; Louisville Gas & Electric; New 
England Electric System; Pacific Tele. 
phone & Telegraph; Paramount Pic. 
tures; Petroleum Corporation of Ameri- 
ca; Pratt & Lambert; - Raytheon 
Manufacturing; Square D Company; 
Standard Gas & Electric; Stanley 
Works; Starrett (L. S.) Company; Ster- 
ling Drug; Stop & Shop; Union Sulphw 
& Oil; United Wallpaper. 


June 6: American Enka; Borg-War- 
ner; Brown Durrell; Carter (J. W.); 
Central Kansas Power; Clary-Multi- 
plier; Davidson Brothers; Diversey 
Corporation; Duff-Norton Manufactur- 
ing; Easy Washing Machine; General 
Aniline & Film; General Baking; Her- 
cules Motors; Kurz-Kasch; Lamson 
Corporation of Delaware; Martel Mills: 
McBee Co.; New Britain Machine; 
Pierce Governor; Reliable Stores; Rich- 
man Bros.; Roeser & Pendleton; Santa 
Cruz Portland Cement; Savannah Sv- 
gar Refining; Sharp & Dohme; Society 
Brand Clothes; Sorg Paper; Sterling 
Electric Motors; Sun Chemical; Ten- 
nessee Products & Chemical; Texas & 
Pacific Railway; Torrington Co., of 
Maine; Transcon Lines; Whitaker 
Cable. 


June 9: Backstay Welt; Barber Bros.; 
Bird Machine; Bird & Son; Birmingham 
Electric; Canadian Pacific Railway; Cin- 
cinnati Union Stock Yards; Cooper 
(Peter) Corporation; Heller (Walter 
E.) & Company; Investment Founda- 
tion Limited. 


June 10: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse: 
Capital Administration; Conduits Na- 
tional; Cudahy Packing; Dayton Rub- 
ber; Fedders-Quigan; Lambert Co.; 
Minnesota Power & Light Co. 
Edison; Newberry (J. J.) Company; 
O’Sullivan Rubber; Pacific Power & 
Light; Portis Style Industries; Proctet 
& Gamble; Reda Pump; Russeks Fifth 
Avenue; Shaffer Stores; Sovereign In- 
vestors Inc.; Tri-Continental Corpora 
tion; Twin City Rapid Transit; Western 
Electric Company. 
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Prices Too High? 
A Market Appraisal 


Industrial stock prices set a new all-time peak early 


he most obvious yardstick for use 
in determining whether stock 


prices are too high (or too low) is 
the relationship of current quotations 
to those prevailing in the past. In re- 
trospect, it is apparent that industrial 


stocks were fantastically overvalued 
at the 1929 peak, when they were 
quoted at more than double the record 
level prevailing less than three years 
earlier. And at the 1932 low, a depth 
not plumbed for almost a quarter of 
a century before that, they were fan- 
tastically undervalued. 

But the most obvious conclusions 
are not always the most dependable 
ones. The 1929 and 1932 examples 
are too extreme to be typical; most 
of the time stock quotations are well 
within the boundaries of the fluctua- 
tions witnessed during the previous 
decade. And even when they violate 
these boundaries such action is not 
necessarily significant. In March 
1927, industrial shares were at the 
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this year, exceeding even the inflated 1929 top. But 


the high historical level of prices proves very little 


highest level in history, almost 30 per 
cent above the previous (1919) bull 
market peak, yet they doubled in price 
from that level. On the other hand, 
prices prevailing in March 1937 
turned out to have been considerably 
too high even though they were 30 
per cent below the 1929 top. 

Even if an advance into new his- 
torically high ground were regarded 
as an automatic and reliable danger 
signal, holders of railroad and utility 
shares would appear to have no cause 
for concern, for both these groups are 
far below their 1929 peaks and are 
also somewhat under their best levels 
of 1937 and 1936. But the industrials 
tell a different story. Earlier this year 
the Standard & Poor’s index of 365 
industrial shares reached 207.5 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average, against 
a previous (1929) top of 197.7. It is 
still slightly above the latter level in 
spite of the decline since January. 

Considering the degree of correc- 





tion undergone by the market after 
the 1929 top was established, and the 
fact that until the past several years 
prices never again rose within 20 per 
cent of this level, it is readily under- 
standable that investors should be 
concerned over the fact that present 
prices are even higher. And if indus- 
trial share prices are considerably too 
high, and therefore about due to go 
into a tailspin, the more conservative 
historical valuations of rail and utility 
issues will not save them from a simi- 
lar fate. 

However, historical price relation- 
ships are only one factor to consider 
in predicting the future course of the | 
market. It goes without saying that 
stocks are not the bargains they were 
three years ago, and some individual 
stocks (and groups of stocks) do ap- 
pear to have advanced too far. But 
it by no means follows that industrials 
as a whole are overpriced. In fact, 
there are good reasons for believing 
they are not. 


Significant Changes 


For one thing, the 1929 peak was 
registered almost 23 years ago. The 
normal secular growth of the economy 
during so long a period justifies a 
very ‘substantial advance in stock 
prices ; thus, prices which were totally 
unjustified then may be wholly in line 
with realities today. There has been 
a very substantial increase since 1929 

Please turn to page 26 
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here are a number of stock mar- 
ket anomalies familiar to inves- 
tors such as issues selling below their 
equity in net working capital, holding 
companies with work-out values in 
excess of their market prices, and the 
like. Another type of “special situa- 
tion” involves issues which provide 
the holder with an interest in an- 
other company at a sizable discount 
from prevailing market prices of the 
latter’s shares. In some cases, the 
holding company not only has large 
security investments but may also en- 
gage in various operating activities 
which are important sources of in- 
come. 

A good example of the straight 
holding company set-up is Christiana 
Securities, whose principal asset con- 
sists of a 27 per cent interest in E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, worth over $1 
billion at current market prices; in 
addition, 170,000 shares of General 
Motors are held, as well as lesser 
holdings of Wilmington Trust Com- 
pany and the News-Journal Com- 
pany. The current price of around 
$5,570 represents a 19 per cent dis- 
count from the net asset value of 
Christiana, calculating the latter’s in- 
vestments at present market quota- 
tions. Based on 1951 dividends, Chris- 
tiana — which has been paying out 
practically its entire earnings — af- 
fords a slightly higher return than 
du Pont stock. 

American Metal Company exempli- 
fies the holding-operating company 
set-up, functioning through three dis- 

tinct, but related divisions. These 
include mining and smelting of vari- 
ous metals; acting as selling agent 
for other metal cdncerns; and in- 
vestment operations. The’ company’s 
investment portfolio includes a nine 
per cent interest in Climax Molyb- 
denum, 33 per cent in Roan Antelope 





Common Earned 
Shares Principal Per Share~ -——Dividends—— Recent 

Outstand. Investment Asset 1950 1951 1951 *1952 Price Yield 
American Metal ............... 2,700,208 Marketable securities $2.97 $3.85 $1.50 $0.50 26. 5.8% 
Atlantic Coast Line Co. of Conn. 235,200 235,200 Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 4.36 5.14 5.00 2.50 100 365.0 
Mameieiel Germs... os ccc ssc ccesi 2,571,750 1,050,000 Beneficial Loan 0.64 0.72 0.55 0.20 9 6.1 
Christiana Securities ............ 150,000 12,199,200 du Pont 407.47 264.29 264.35 126.00 5.570 4.7 
McIntyre-Porcupine ............ 798,000 Marketable securities a3.46 a3.16 b3.01% b2.00 73. 4.1 
Mission Corporation ............ 4,122,435 ; toe <a igs es \ 30 «4157 s s 32 7" 
Mission Development .......... 4,934,226 2,467,113 Tide Water Assoc. Oil 0.87 0.97 1.00 0.40 19 53 
Se TE os vc eewsnkeeecen c789,710 751,829 Reynolds Metals 0.90 0.87 0.83 0.20 38 22 





*Paid or declared to May 28. 


subject to 15% non-resident tax; also paid stock in 1952. 
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Assets 
Ata 


Discount 


Here are eight stocks that 
offer the investor the op- 
portunity to acquire equi- 
ties in sound companies at 


substantial discounts from 


the current market prices 


Copper, 20 per cent in O’okiep Cop- 
per and large holdings in other com- 
panies. Despite recent declines in 
many of these issues, reflecting lower 
metal demand, even after deducting 
long-term debt and preferred stock 
of the parent company their indicated 
value is close to $20 per share of 
American Metal; there is also more 
than $16 per share of net working 
capital and around $8 per share of 
net plant and equipment. Besides 
this, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
(Southwest Potash Company) is ex- 
pected to begin production at a large 
potash deposit in New Mexico by 
next August and eventually should 
produce substantial income. In 1951, 
American Metal derived nearly 
three-fourths of pre-tax income from 
mining operations while earning siz- 
able investment income. 

Another company whose activities 
are not too dissimilar from those of 
American Metal is McIntyre-Porcu- 
pine Mines, fourth ranking Canadian 
gold producer and one of the two 
Canadian gold miners listed on the 


Companies With Large Investment Holdings 








a—Years ended March 31; earned $2.29 per share in nine months ended December 31, 1951. b—In Canadian funds 
s—Paid in stock; see text. 


c—Includes 60,000 Class A shares. 


New York Stock Exchange. Sine¢ 
the shares at 73 are priced not far 
from the market value of the security 
‘holdings of McIntyre and its subsidi- 
aries, it is apparent that ‘the value 
of the gold mining properties is not 
reflected in current market quotations 
at all. The annual report for the year 
ended March 31, 1951 placed the 
value of ore reserves at $36.9 million 
(at $35 an ounce) or about $46 per 
share at McIntyre. The largest in- 
vestment is Amerada Petroleum. 
Beneficial Corporation’s principal 
investment is in the common stock 
of Beneficial Loan (FW, May 21) 
but it also holds other marketable 
securities, particularly in the transit 
field. Last year, Beneficial Corpora- 
tion paid 10 cents quarterly and 13 
cents at the year-end for a total of 
55 cents; this year, it is maintaining 
the same quarterly rate. The con- 
pany also distributed its holdings in 
Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company to its stockholders last year, 
in the form of Banlife Corporation— 
a holding company. At current prices, 
Beneficial Corporation provides a re- 
turn approximating that afforded by 
Beneficial Loan even though the hold- 
ing company retains a portion of the 
dividend which it receives from the 
loan company. 


Other Indirect Benefits 


In similar fashion, Atlantic Coast 
Line Company of Connecticut is es- 
sentially an indirect commitment in 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; the 
Conriecticut company owns one share 
of Coast Line common for each of its 
own outstanding shares—amounting 
to a 28 per cent interest in the rail- 
road — plus other rail investments. 
Coast Line of Connecticut paid $2.50 
in June and December last year for a 
total of $5; it is now paying $1.25 
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quarterly, the same rate as that of 
the Coast Line railroad. 

United States Foil Company, which 
holds a 54 per cent interest in Rey- 
nolds Metals, issued a 20 per cent 
stock dividend earlier this year, pay- 
able in Class “B” shares. Meanwhile, 
the cash dividend rate has been un- 
changed from last year when three 
20-cent payments were followed by a 
40-cent distribution at the year-end. 
U.S. Foil permits purchase of Rey- 
nolds Metals at over a 30 per cent 
discount and the return is higher. 

Dividends received from Tide 
Water Associated Oil provide Mis- 
sion Development with its sole source 
of income and purchase of one share 
of Development stock furnishes an 
indirect interest in one share of Tide 
Water, at a discount of 16 per cent 
or so. Mission Corporation, a higher 
priced issue, has a 49 per cent stock 
interest in Mission Development, a 59 
per cent interest in Skelly Oil, plus 
oil properties of its own. In 1951, 
Mission Corporation distributed one 
share of Development Company stock 
for each two shares held, after which 
the former was split 3-for-1. This 
year, Development stock has again 
been distributed, on a 1-for-10 basis. 
With a net asset value of more than 
$40 a share, Mission Corporation is 
priced at an interesting discount. 


Market Prospects 


Notwithstanding the attractive dis- 
counts afforded, market prospects of 
investment-holding companies of the 
type discussed are goyerned largely 
by the outlook for the operating units 
whose shares are held. Sometimes 
marketability of the holding company 
is not as broad as that of the operat- 
ing company (e.g., Atlantic Coast 
Line Company of Connecticut) or the 
price may be out of the reach of the 
small investor (witness the case of 
Christiana Securities). Nevertheless, 
such issues merit attention when dis- 
counts seem exceptionally wide and 
the principal subsidiary company has 
favorable operating prospects. Of the 
issues tabulated on page 4, Ameri- 
can Metal, McIntyre-Porcupine and 
the two “Mission” units are traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
Atlantic Coast Line of Connecticut 
and U.S. Foil are Curb issues, and 
Beneficial Corporation and Christi- 
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ana Securities are over-the-counter. 


Eight Good Bonds 
For Backlog Purposes 


Bonds attract investors in uncertain times. These issues, 


suitable for the average portfolio, include several converti- 


bles, offering profit possibilities in a rising stock market 


Dp" periods of uncertainty in- 
vestors develop increasing con- 
cern for the safety of their principal. 
Many seek to strengthen portfolios 
by the addition of bonds affording a 
fair yield and protection of principal 
until the time when stability once 
again returns to the stock market. 
The accompanying list of eight bonds 
makes up an attractive group of di- 
versified issues well adapted for in- 
clusion in the average portfolio. 


Influential Factors 


Three of the issues are convertibles, 
holding out the possibility of signifi- 
cant price appreciation in any period 
of rising stock values. The new In- 
land Steel 33g per cent bond is con- 
vertible into the common stock of the 
corporation at 53, only nine points 
above the present quotation and less 
than the price at which the issue sold 
in 1951. Settlement of the steel situ- 
ation, and the ironing out of other 
difficulties now plaguing the economy, 
would have a beneficent effect on not 
only the steel shares as a group but 
particularly on issues of the invest- 
ment caliber of Inland Steel. 

The oil industry’s difficulties of the 
moment are reflected in the current 
market for Warren Petroleum shares, 


now around 29. The company’s 3%s 
of 1966 are convertible into the com- 
mon stock at 34, just a shade above 
the 1952 top of 33. 


Conversion Privilege 


The third convertible, Wheeling 
Steel, has a conversion price only a 
few points above the current level of 
the common stock and less than the 
high of 1951. In each of the three 
cases, too, the conversion privilege 
extends over a substantial period— 
into 1956 in the case of the Wheeling 
issue, 1957 for Inland and 1962 for 
Warren Petroleum. 

All eight issues are rated among 
the better grade of businessman’s in- 
vestments. The Columbus & Southern 
Ohio issue and the Inland Steel con- 
vertible carry Standard & Poor’s 
“A” rating, which designates bank 
quality bonds of upper medium grade. 
Also generally considered eligible for 
bank investment are the Celotex de- 
bentures, the Northern Pacific prior 
lien issue and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road general 44s, the trio carrying 
Standard & Poor’s B1+ rating. Of 
only slightly lesser quality are the 
Warren Petroleum and Wheeling 
convertible debentures, which are 
rated Bl. 


Eight Attractive Bonds for the Average Portfolio 


Celotex Corporation, deb. 3%s, 1960.. 
Columbus & So. Ohio Electric 3%s, 1970 
Inland Steel Co. 3%s, 1972............. 


Northern Pacific Pr. Ln. & Land Grant 


Pennsylvania Railroad Gen. E. 4%s, 1984 
United Gas Ist 3%s, 1972.............. 
Warren Petroleum Co. deb. 3%4s, 1966.. 
Wheeling Steel Co. deb. 344s, 1965..... 





Call Recent Current 
Price Price Yield 
OO re ey ee al02 995% 3.26% 
Paensibenss b107 99 3.28 
igeuaeewee c103 10634 3.16 
eee Not 109% 3.66 
Pitie teens Not 90% 4.70 
peeticckeee's £104.67 104 3.37 
in are 2103 h104%4_~—s3.35 
re eer k103 m104% 3.35 


a—Through July 31; at declining rate thereafter. b—Through August 31; at declining rate there- 
after. Callablé for sinking fund at 10534 through September 1; at declining rate thereafter. c—After 
March 14, 1953; callable for sinking fund after 1957 at declining rate from 101%. e—Convertible into 


common stock at 53, 


through March 15, 1957. 


f—Through January 1, 1953; at declining rate 


thereafter. Callable for sinking fund at 102.17 through January 1, 1953, at declining rate thereafter. 
g—At 100 for sinking fund. h—Convertible into common stock at 34 through October 1, 1962. 
k—Through May 1, 1953; at declining rate thereafter; sinking fund_at 1% on May 1, 1955; declining 


rate thereafter. 


m-—Convertible into common stock at 45 through May 1, 1956. 
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Fire Insurance Issues 


As Long Term Investments 


Companies have some aspects of investment trusts. 


But low 


yields characterize most issues and market action of the shares 


has been only average. Here is a statistical look at the group 


M arket action of the shares of fire 
insurance companies has been 
just about average in recent months, 
and over the past two years the issues 
have actually lost some ground. 
Underwriting profits dropped sharply 
last year, and judging from the fire 
record thus far this year the com- 
panies are in no better stead, so far 
as profiting from operating results is 
concerned. Only the fact that pre- 
mium volume in the past several years 
has risen, resulting in highly satisfac- 
tory investment income, has enabled 
the shares to hold their own as in- 
vestment media. 

Fire losses in the United States last 
year reached an all-time peak of 
$731.4 million, up $43.0 million from 
1950 and topping the previous record 
year (1948) by $20.3 million. In the 
first three months of this year, fire 
losses exceeded the same 1951 period 
by a bit over $7 million, indicating 
that 1952 may set another unenviable 
record, this time of more than $750 
million. 

Over the past decade fire losses 
have more than doubled —in 1941 





losses totaled $303.9 million. Imme- 
diately following World War I fire 
losses soared from $320 million in 
1919 to $562 million in 1926, but a 
vigorous campaign to eliminate fire 
hazards, improve fire-fighting equip- 
ment and techniques, and to educate 
the public to the importance of fire 
prevention, finally lowered the annual 
loss to $235 million in 1935. The an- 


nual damage has climbed steadily 





since then, interrupted only by ala sc 


slight recession in 1949 and 1950. 
Inflation of course is partly respon- 
sible for the rising dollar total of fire 
damage, along with the steady rise in 
population and the building boom of 
the past several years which has in- 


anies 







alf-de 
itin 
eir 

ithot 


com 
creased the number of buildings sus- ayme 
ceptible to fire damage. Inflation has In : 
brought about a substantial increase fin of 
in the value of all property, real and Mend : 
personal, and property owners and {sure 
householders have increased _ their §North 
coverage as a result. New properties Mhan i 
and their furnishings also required in- Bis c: 
surance, and the growth of “extended Mer st 


coverage” further contributed to the 
rise in premium volume. 

The rising number of automobiles 
on the road, most of which carry fire 
insurance, and the rise in automotive 
insurance rates have added to the fire 


b2 


companies’ total of unearned premi- HHere 
ums which, being judiciously invest- 
ed in dividend paying securities, more 


swelled the average company’s 1951 
investment gain. The necessity of 
selling investments from time to time 
as unearned premiums were drawn 
down, also resulted in investment 
gains since the stock market as a rule 
has dealt generously with the fire 
companies. 

Fire insurance companies—all in- 
surance companies in fact — have 
many characteristics of the invest- 
ment trust. Particularly in recent 
years, they have had to look to their 
investments for the funds with. which 
to meet dividend requirements. A 
glance at the accompanying tabulation 


Highlights of Leading Fire Company Stocks 





pad 
-—Net Under-— 
writing Gain 


— Per Share 
Net Invest-—, 
ment Income 





--Stockholders’— 
Equity, Dec. 31 





wl 


1950 1951 1950 1951 1950. 1951 

Aetna Insurance ......... $5.05 D$0.18 $4.04 $4.17 $89.65 $92.09 
American (Newark) ..... D0.15 D0.82 1.84 1.86 32.64 35.65 
Comtingminl ......-...55. 2.62 0.67 4.58 4.71 81.53 89.49 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 2.70 0.22 4.91 5.05 88.18 100.04 
Fire Association ......... 0.32 D5.21 5.23 5.72 102.40 107.49 
Fireman’s Fund .......... 2.79 0.29 2.80 3.10 55.28 59.26 
SN IE ao 6s kk vane ileex 6.96 1.36 3.16 3.41 71.73 74.75 
Great American ......... 2.07 0.22 2a7 2.95 51.43 56.09 
Hanover Pire ........... 3.60 2.31 2.68 2.86 57.40 61.44 
Hartford Fire ........... 4.56 6.23 7.10 7.00 150.71 160.74 
Pe Yi, ORR pen ree 2.04 1.19 2.79 2.75 Sion “So-27 
Insurance Co. of N. Am... 3.99 2.55 4.13 4.48 71.97 83.17 
National Fire ............ 1.35 D1.16 4.95 5.39 117.67 127.81 
rn 2.13 1.94 1.80 2.02 39.56 42.54 
RE RE ae ee 3.90 1.59 5.38 5.89 123.75 134.26 
Providence Washington. . D2.41 0.19 255 2.55 51.71: ,. 5255 
St. Paul F. & M.......... 2.04 0.92 1.36 1.56 26.53 28.56 
Springfield F. & M....... 4.38 3.43 3.27 3.43 74.81 79.31 
United States Fire........ 3.04 4.73 2.34 2.67 55.49 59.15 





*Declared cr paid to May 27. 





———— Dividends TRecent 

Since 1950 1951 1952 Price § Yield 
1910 $2.25 b$2.25 $1.00 54 4.2% 
1917 0.90 1.00 0.50 25 4. 
1854 2.80 b3.00 1.15 a73 4.2 
1911 2.90 b3.00 ¢1.15 a75 4.0 
1926 °' *Z.60' ' 2:60". “130 60 4.3 
1899 1.60 1.60 0.80 57 2.8 
1910 2.20 b2.30 1.50 56 5.0 
1916 1.50 b1.50 0.60 37 4.1 
1905 1.60 1.60 0.80 35 4.1 
1900 3.00 3.00 1.50 140 22 
1910 1.60 1.80 0.90 38 4.7 
1874 2.50 2.00 1.50 77 2.6 
1910 2.50 b2.50 1.50 62 4.0 
1902 1.20 1.20 0.60 28 4.3 
1910 290 300 150 87 34 Bf. 
1916 1.50 2.00 1.00 30 6.7 s 
1910 0.75 0.77% 0.60 32 2.5 
1910 1.97 2.00 1.00 47 4.2 
1910 1.36 b1.70 0.70 45 3.8 





Ve< 
+Over the counter bid. §Based on 1951 payments. a—Listed on New York Stock Exchange, b—Includes year-end pay: id 


ment. c—Rate increased to 65 cents quarterly. D—Deficit. Note: Net under writing gain and net investment income are before Federal income taxes. 
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a score of representative fire com- 
anies will disclose that less than a 
alf-dozen had sufficient net under- 
iting gain last year to take care of 
eir dividend declarations while, 
ithout an exception, net investment 
come ran well ahead of the dividend 
ayments. 
In spite of poor operating results, 
en of the companies increased divi- 
end payments over 1950. Only one 
surer, the Insurance Company of 
orth America, paid less in 1951 
an in the preceding year. Even in 
is case, investment income of $4.48 
er share was more than double divi- 


dend needs, but combined net of $7:03 
per share compared with $8.12 per 
share in 1950. Insurance executives 
are proverbially conservative when it 
comes to paying out money to share- 
holders and the drop of $1.09 in com- 
bined consolidated earnings was 
countered by a 50-cent cut in the 
annual dividend payments. 

Because of the extent to which 
over-all earnings have been retained, 
fire insurance companies have steadily 
increased their liquidating values, or 
stockholders’ equities, in recent years. 
But the market appraises securities 
more on the basis of income than on 


the percentage of earnings ploughed 
back or set up in a stockholders’ sur- 
plus. So the insurance shares, high 
in grade as they are, with unbroken 
dividend records stretching back into 
the early years of the century — in 
many cases into the 19th century— 
are selling far below liquidating 
values. But because the yields are 
low, the shares have only a limited 
appeal. However, institutional in- 
vestors and others who place a high 
value on safety of principal and are 
willing to accept a low rate of return, 
will continue to incorporate fire com- 
pany shares in their portfolios. 


5200 Every Month from a Balanced Portfolio 


ere is an invested fund providing a return of $200 or 


ore every month, affording the investor a steady, de- 


pendable income. Group also has long term growth prospects 


he average investor seeks to place 

his capital in such manner that 
will afford him an annual income, 
ither as a backlog to the returns 
rom his normal business activities or 
is the nucleus of a retirement fund. 
aturally the effort is to have the in- 


ome so staggered that it will amount 


0 approximately the same amount 
rach month. 


A Weighty Problem 


This poses unusual problems for 
he investor, since not only must he 
oncern himself with the proper ap- 
bortionment of his capital among ma- 
or industries, and with the selection 
bf the best situated companies in each 
ndustry, but he also must distribute 
is investments with regard to the 
sual dates for dividend payments, so 
hat approximately the same amount 
bf monthly income will be received 
by him throughout the year. 

Here is a portfolio designed to 
bring the investor between $200 and 
6230 each month the year ’round, this 
based on regular: payment dates as 
stablished over the past several years 
br more. A number of the corpora- 
ions are in the habit of paying extra 
lividends from time to time, or at the 
year-end. These have not been con- 
sidered in planning monthly incomes, 
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though the total of regular and extra 
dividends paid in 1951 is presented 
in the tabulation under the heading 
of income. 

The portfolio calls for the invest- 
ment of less than $49,000 at recent 
prices of the securities suggested. On 
the basis of 1951 payments, there is 
a return of $2,785 all told, which is 
at the annual rate of 5.7 per cent. 
Funds are well distributed over more 
than a dozen industries and the issues 
all are of good grade. The products 


of most of them may be said to be 
household words in practically every 
part of the country. It is almost safe 
to say that a goodly part of the aver- 
age investor’s income helps to swell 
the sales or other income of most of 
the companies represented. 

Among their products are such nec- 
essities or semi-necessities of life as 
sugar, dairy products, cigarettes, ra- 
zors and shaving accessories, matches, 
drug sundries, paints, reading matter, 
gasoline, chewing gum and the wide 
variety of items handled by the “five- 
and-tens.” Because of their well-en- 
trenched positions in their various 
industries as well as the essential 
character of the industries themselves, 

Please turn to page 27 


A Portfolio Providing Income of $200 a Month 


No. of 


Shares Preferred Stocks Price Cost Dividend Income , 
25 American Sugar Refining 7% cum..... 130 $3,250 $7.00 $175.00 
100 Diamond Match $1.50 cum. (par $25).... 35 3,500 1.50 150.00 
40 Gillette Company $5 cum................ 96 3,840 5.00 200.00 
100 Reading Co. 4% Ist non-cum. (par $50).. 39 * 3,900 2.00 200.00 

Common Stocks 
75 American Home Products.............. 37 2,775 2.00 150.00 
Me Na eee 35 2,100 2.50 150.00 
Se GE cece cwe ce eee 52 2,600 2.80 140.00 
100 Commonwealth Edison ................ 34 3,400 1.80 180.00 
Ce Be ND fark ccc icie® «paswed <5 ose? 36 2,160 4.00 240.00 
ell a ee 37 2,220 2.25 135.00 
Ce OO 8 ROT Tee 52 2,600 3.00 150.00 
100 Lorillard (P.) Company................ 21 2,100 1.20 120.00 
75 Pacific Gas & Electric.................- 33 2,475 2.00 150.00 
75 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ................ 47 3,525 2.00 150.00 
Sp ee GN ai OT a. oie 55 2,750 2.60 130.00 
100 Walgreen Company ..................- 28 2,800 1.85 185.00 
GE CO POD ~ 664s een snn cee cee ges 73 2,920 4.50 180.00 
Pateh-Gaet s..ic seu. . asi $48,915 

Annual Return........ 5.7% DE cunt uhsecdce $2,785 


Recent Indicated 























News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Central & South West C+ 

Stock has growth prospects and 
offers good income; recent price, 17. 
(Pays 90c an.) With electric reven- 
ues showing gains over year-earlier 
levels and kilowatt hour output up 
some 13 per cent, management be- 
lieves net for the calendar year of 
1952 will equal previous estimates of 
$1.48 a share. In 1951 earnings 
equaled $1.34 while first quarter 
1952 net amounted to 32 cents a share 
vs. 26 cents in the same period of 
1951. In view of the improvement, 
management expects “to give serious 
consideration” to a higher dividend, 
providing Federal taxes are not in- 
creased materially this year. No fur- 
ther financing will be considered be- 
fore 1953, at which time additional 


common may be sold. (Also FW. 
Dec. 26.) 
Collins & Aikman C+ 


Erratic earnings and dividend re- 
cords reflect cyclical nature of busi- 
ness; current price, 21. (Pd. 80c thus 
far in 1952; pd. 1951, $1.15.) Gov- 
ernment orders continue to account 
for a high volume of sales, but mar- 
gins on this type of work, which 
accounted for 40 per cent of sales last 
year, are small. The acquisition of 
Stead & Miller, a manufacturer of 
upholstery fabrics, should result in a 
measure of stability through diversi- 
fication. Sufficient funds are on hand 
for all foreseeable activities, but if 
business increases sharply some fi- 
nancing may be necessary. Profits in 
the 52 weeks ended March 31 rose to 
$5.46 a share from $2.67 in the 1950- 
51 fiscal year. 


Consolidated Natural Gas B 

Stock has moderate appeal as along 
term growth holding; recent price, 
58. (Pd. $1.25 thus far in 1952; pd. 
1951, $2.50.) “Very conservative” 
estimates place 1952 net at approxi- 
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mately $5 per share compared with 
actual earnings of $5.67 per share in 
1951. Management attributes the 
expected decline to the “unfortunate 
lag” between upward revision in 
rates and higher cost of gas pur- 
chased. Stockholders have approved 
the plan for issuance of additional 
stock, involving the offering of rights 
to stockholders in the ratio of one 
share for each eight shates held. Com- 
pany has raised-its 1952 construction 
budget to $48 million, with part of the 
additional funds to be used in the ex- 
tension of the West Virginia pipe 
lines into Virginia to tap a newly- 
developed gas source. Future divi- 
dend payments will be made quarterly 
instead of semi-annually. 


Food Machinery B+- 

Although stock around 45 is near 
the year’s low, issue qualifies as a 
longer term growth situation. (Pays 
50c qu.) The acquisition this year of 
four companies producing unrelated 
items has broadened Food Machin- 
ery’s sales and earnings base. These 
firms produce poultry and hog-raising 
equipment, special packaging equip- 
ment, hydrogen peroxide, and insecti- 
cides and fungicides. In addition to 
$170 million in defense work, com- 
pany has received a $2.2 million con- 
tract to build a nitric acid project at 
the Army’s Sunflower Arsenal in 
Kansas. Said to be the first com- 
mercial unit employing a new process 
for producing nitric acid, the new 
facility will be in operation early next 
year. Company can earn up to $2.95 
before being subject to EPT. 


Hooker Electrochemical B 

Although representing a fast-grow- 
ing unit in the field, stock at 56 does 
not lack risks. (Pays $2 an.) To meet 
increasing civilian and defense re- 
quirements, Hooker has planned an 
energetic $25 million expansion pro- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


‘four months of 1952, or about doubled 
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dust: 


gram for this year and next. Cost 
for the various projects will be parth 
met by drawing down half of a $2( 
million 334 per cent 25-year privat 
loan. By the 1953 year-end gros 
plant and equipment value will ap 
proximate $58 million, or about fou 
times the $14.5 million value at the 
end of 1945. The new $2 millio 
anhydrous ammonia facility at Taco 
ma, Wash., is in full operation and 
since its entire output has been con 
tracted for, Hooker will increase 
capacity by an additional 50 per cent 
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Lehigh Valley R.R. O 

Shares (at 18) are still specula 
tive although earnings position has in 
proved in last three years. (No divs 
since 1931.) Aided by sharply re 
duced snow removal expense, com 
pany earned $1.80 per share beford 
sinking fund requirements in first 


liot 
clat 


det 
un 
cay 


year-earlier results. But drop in vol 
ume, particularly of steel shipments, 
is now being experienced. Non 
equipment debt program, now near- 
ing end, has reduced total by about o 
$50 million since 1947, including pay" y, 
ment of $7 million so far this year. 
About $88 million still is outstanding. 
Since equipment debt has increased ,, 
$25 million over same period, requit- 
ing adequate cash position, dividends 
continue to be deferred. Company 
became 100 per cent dieselized last 
September, contributing to improved 
operating ratios. Earnings equaled 
$2.00 per share last year vs. $1.53 
in 1950 and 74 cents in 1949. 











National Container B 

Stock is a business cycle issue; 1 
cent price, 11. (Pays 25c qu.) Out 
put in April exceeded that of March 
by 15 percent and May productiom 
figures will show an improvemett 
over April. Box prices have shown 4 
tendency to sag somewhat, but basi 
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prices in container -board remain 
steady. Unlike many companies in 
he group, National has its own mills 
nd converting facilities which im- 
art a degree of stability to opera- 
tions. Competitive advantages will be 
realized when the expansion program 
kt Valdosta, Ga., is completed since 
it is designed to turn out pulp and 
paper at the lowest cost in the in- 
dustry. 
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N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis Cc 

Abnormal earnings in recent years 
ieflect stepped-up industrial activity; 
stock (now 40) ts speculative. (Pays 
0c qu.) Despite a 13 per cent drop in 
freight traffic in April, Nickel Plate 
had enough gains in volume in the 
first three months to maintain a 
higher level of operating revenues and 
net income for the initial four months 
of 1952 than in the like 1951 period. 
In commenting on the possibilities of 
raising the common dividend, Chair- 
man Lynne L. White said : “The 1952 
requirements ahead of the common 
stock add up to more than $19 mil- 
lion. To meet these we have depre- 
cation funds of about $5.5 million, 
leaving over $13.5 million to be sup- 
plied from earnings before any divi- 
dends can be paid on the common 
unless we are to dip into our working 
capital.” 
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Oklahoma Gas & Electric B 

Priced at 23 to yield 6%, stock 
combines fair growth prospects with 
areasonable return, (Pays $1.40 an.) 
Output this year should at least attain 
the 400,000 kw level as compared 
with a previous peak of 369,000 kw 
in 1951. Thus far in 1952 new cus- 
tomer additions have shown a larger 
increase than expected and at present 
company is engaged in a $15 million 
construction program to accommodate 
an estimated increase this year of 
around 9,000 customers. Earnings 
for the full year 1952 are estimated 
at $1.90 a share as against $1.69 in 
1951 and $1.77 in 1950. 
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Pennsylvania R.R. ~ C+ 

Favorable traffic prospects and re- 
duced expenses may permit continu- 
ance of the present $1 am. div., but 
stock continues distinctly speculative ; 
recent price 18. Although wages alone 
increased $11.9 million in the first 
four months, total operating expenses 
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rose only $3.3 million including 
wages. The improved operating effi- 
ciency stems from Pennsy’s $658 mil- 
lion postwar equipment program 
which is expected to be finished late 
this year or early next. On comple- 
tion, 96% per cent of passenger ser- 
vice and 81% per cent of freight 
service will be powered by diesel or 
electric locomotives and better than 
91 per cent of switching operations 
will be dieselized. Higher freight rates 
brought a $15.5 million revenue boost 
in the first quarter, when the road 
earned 25 cents vs. a deficit of 61 
cents in the like 1951 period. EPT 
base is around $4.50 per share. (Also 
FW, Feb. 20.) 


Reliance Electric & Engineering B 

Stock is a business cycle issue; 
recent price, 23. (Pays $1.60 an.) 
As a result of additional volume from 
company’s new plant, in operation 
since the latter part of 1951, ship- 
ments for the fiscal year to end next 
October 31 are expected to attain a 
new high. In the last fiscal year sales 
of $33.3 million created a new record 
and compared with $18.4 million in 
the preceding year. Moreover, in the 
first five months of the current fiscal 
year shipments showed a gain of 25 
per cent. 


Sinclair Oil B 
Stock is a medium grade issue; 
recent price, 45. (Pays 65c qu.) Asa 
result of the sale of its holding in 
Colorado Interstate Gas for $9.3 
million, company’s earnings in the 
second quarter will be helped substan- 
tially by this non-recurring profit. In 
the first quarter company’s refineries 
processed 371,000 barrels of crude 
daily as compared with the daily aver- 
age of 355,500 barrels in the 1951 
calendar year. Crude oil production 
expansion program is progressing 
well ahead of schedule and “except 
for the strike shutdown it would be 
running now at the rate of almost 
130,000 barrels daily.” In 1951 and 
1950 production averaged 117,500 
barrels and 100,000 barrels respec- 
tively. Increasing crude production, in 
relation to refinery runs, improves 
company’s industry position. 


Southern Pacific C+ 
Although providing a satisfactory 
yleld from a dividend currently well- 





protected, stock is a speculation; re- 
cent price 79. (Pd. or decl. $2.75 thus 
far in 1952; pd. 1951, $5.50.) An 
increase in the quarterly dividend to 
$1.50 from $1.25 and a proposal to 
split the stock 2-for-1 brought a price 
rise to the highest point since 1931. 
Stockholders of record June 30 will 
meet August 5 to vote on the board’s 
recommendation to split the shares 
some time during August. Holders of 
the convertible debenture 3s have the 
option of converting into common 
after the split on the basis of four 
shares for each $100 debenture and 
a payment of $10 in cash. 


United Air Lines C+ 

Although company is one of the 
leaders in domestic air transportation, 
stock 1s speculative. Recent price, 26. 
(Pd. 50c thus far in 1952; pd. 1951, 
$1.50.) Company has blueprinted a 
plan covering a $56 million equipment 
expansion which will assure improved 
service to the system’s intermediate 
cities and a sizable increase in high 
speed long range operations. Sched- 
uled for purchase are ten twin- 
engined Convair model. 340 aircraft 
and 25 four-engined transports. Com- 
pany’s present fleet, consisting of 143 
four-engined and twin-engined trans- 
ports, plus the additional aircraft to 
be delivered this year, should result 
in a traffic volume gain of at léast 25 
per cent. (Also FW, Nov. 14.) 


U. S. Gypsum c+ 

Shares of this firmly entrenched 
building supplier have long term 
growth possibilities; current price, 
116. (Pays $4 an. plus ext.) Capital 
spending in 1952 will drop to around 
$6.5 million from $8.1 million last 
year and no further major plant ad- 
ditions are+planned. Based on an 
estimated one million new homes in 
1952, this year’s volume will probably 
decline ten per cent from the $188 
million of last year and result in earn- 
ings of between $10 and $11 per share 
vs. $12.05 in 1951. An FTC examiner 
has accused Gypsum and nine other 
manufacturers of metal building lath 
of price fixing and unless the decision 
is appealed or docketed by the Com- 
mission itself an order becoming ef- 
fective around June 15 will be issued 
prohibiting the alleged practices. Com- 
pany can earn up to $9.75 a share 
before EPT. (Also FW, Mar. 19.) 
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Scott Paper—Growth Situation 


Although temporarily held back by EPT, company has 


shown exceptionally consistent growth in sales and 


earnings. Recent merger should 


Ithough the business now carried 

on by Scott Paper Company was 
originally established in 1879, the 
present corporate enterprise dates 
from 1922. During the 30 years of 
the company’s life in its present form, 
it has shown almost uninterrupted 
growth, recording gains in sales and 
in taxable income in all but three of 
these years. The extent of this ex- 
pansion has been quite as phenomenal 
as its consistency, and the rate of in- 
crease has accelerated in recent years. 
Paper sales of $123.5 million last year 
were more than double those for 
1947, more than six times those for 
1940 and more than twelve times 
those for 1935 despite the fact that 
each of these figures had represented 
a record at the time. 


Aggressive, Effective 


The major portion of this growth 
has come about through aggressive 
and extremely effective promotion of 
the original products, toilet tissue and 
paper towels. Scott has long been the 
nation’s leading producer in each of 
these lines, securing wide consumer 
acceptance for its Scot-Tissue, Wal- 
dorf and Soft-Weve toilet tissues and 
its Scot-Tissue and Scot paper towels 
through constant research directed at 
product improvement. About a decade 
ago it introduced Scotties facial tis- 
sues, now one of the leaders in its 
field, and in 1945 the company ac- 
quired the producer of Cut-Rite wax 
paper, the largest selling brand of this 
product. (Issuance of additional com- 
mon stock in this transaction was the 
cause for the decline in earnings per 
share in 1945; net income increased 
over 1944 levels.) 

In addition to the benefits derived 
from almost continually rising sales 
volume, earnings have been stimu- 
lated by two important acquisitions in 
the wood pulp field. In 1936, Scott 
Paper and Mead Corporation formed 
a joint subsidiary, Brunswick Pulp & 
Paper, which commenced operations 
in 1938. It supplied about 30 per cent 
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extend this record 


of Scott’s pulp requirement, about the 
same proportion obtained from all the 
company’s other pulp subsidiaries 
combined, and thus considerably in- 
creased the parent’s independence of 
outside sources of supply. This was 
a tremendous advantage during the 
war, when wood pulp was short. 
Brunswick increased its capacity by 
about 35 per cent last year. 


The other move was made last No- 
vember, when. Soundview Pulp was 
acquired. This company owns a large 
pulp mill at Everett, Wash.; its pro- 
duction capacity equals more than half 
Scott’s pulp requirements. Actually, 
considerably more than half its out- 
put will be sold on the open market 
and an equivalent amount will be 
bought by the parent company from 
sources closer to its paper plants, 
which are located largely in the East. 
This, of course, is a mere operating 
detail; Scott can now be considered 
virtually self-contained with respect 
to its pulp needs. 





Scott Paper 


Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $7.8 $0.78 $0.23 11%— 3 
waz... 2 60s G2 7 —Z 
1937.. 13.8 1.10 0.7714 2254—173 
1938.. 16.1 1.15 0,90 rea 
1939.. 185 1.33 0.92% 26%—-22% 
1940.. 20.4 1.23 0.92% 244%4.—17 
1941.. 27.1 1.26 0.97% 1934—15%4 
1942.. 31.9 1.11 0.97% 191%4—12% 
1943.. 30.6 097 0.90 21%4—18% 
1944.. 31.5 102 0.90 2254—183%4 
1945.. 37.7 0.74 0.90 305%—21% 
1946.. 46.2 1.01 0.90 30%—21 
1947.. 57.3 1.51 . gg 2454—20% 

alOe?... “GR. Sb: Dabs. cisiswas 
1948.. 73.6 2.07 i 133 25144—193%4 

amas: : S63 228° 168 ayy 
1949.. 83.6 3.04 1. 31x 35 —23% 

atee.. 155° Fae. ae 6 2s5 skvennk 
1950.. 97.7 3.90: . Sy 4914—33 

atSm):;. 2002 468° 206 is. iiss 

al951.. 149.6 3.50 b2. 2 59 —41 

Three months ended March 31: 

1951.. $36.8. $0.87 Pee er oe Pt 
1952.. 37.7 0.81 c$l 20 c544—4954 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1915. 
= jacing Seundview Pulp moray. merged 
1951. b—See text. c—To May 27. 





The effect of the Soundview merge 
on earning power is disclosed by th 
combined figures given in the tabk 
for the years 1947 to 1950, based or 
the present capitalization. But eve 
greater benefits will be available 
eventually, for Scott plans to build 
$17 million paper mill at Everet 
which will provide numerous advan 
tages. It will considerably increas 
sales volume by permitting better cov 
erage of the fast-growing West Coast 
market and will provide very sub 
stantial operating savings. It will us¢ 
pulp piped directly from the presen 
Soundview mill, eliminating the cost 
of drying and baling the pulp for ship- 
ment. Finally, this arrangement wil 
materially reduce freight charges on 
both pulp and finished products. This 
is a very important item to Scott, 
whose freight bill on outgoing ship- 
ments alone amounts to around six 
per cent of the dollar value of finished 
product sales. 


In Strong Position 


The new paper mill will take time 
to build and will probably require 
new financing, which may temporar- 
ily dilute the equity of the common 
stock. In addition, the company 1 
vulnerable to excess profits taxes. 
Had it not been for higher Federal 
levies, earnings would have set an- 
other new record last year; taxable 
income (including Soundview Pulp 
in both years) rose to $26.9 million 
from $23.2 million in 1950. But pres- 
ent high tax rates are temporary, and 
in any case Scott’s further growth 
prospects are sufficiently favorable for 
the company to be able to overcome 
this adverse factor. 

The company can well afford to 
issue bonds to finance the new paper 
mill, if that course appears desirable, 
for it has no debt whatever at present. 
Only two small issues of preferred 
stock precede the common, and finan- 
ces are strong. The dividend rate 
of 50 cents quarterly established after 
the two-for-one split in mid-1950 was 
increased to 60 cents with the final 
1951 payment, and has been con- 
tinued since then; this rate is amply 
covered by present and prospective 
earnings. (The 1951 dividends of 
$2.22 shown in the table represent 
payments by Scott and Soundview be- 
fore the merger, and by Scott late in 
the year, on the basis of the present 
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capitalization; actual payments by 
Scott were $2.10.) 

Although it is customary for 
growth stocks with a much less pro- 
nounced earnings uptrend than Scott 
Paper has demonstrated to sell at 
high price-earnings ratios and to af- 
ford low yields, this issue is currently 
quoted at only 14.7 times latest re- 


ported profits and provides a return 
of 434 per cent. On both counts, the 
shares appear attractively priced 
merely on the basis of the company’s 
actual performance in the past, and 
when its excellent prospects are taken 
into account, the stock appears dis- 
tinctly undervalued relative to the 
remainder of the market. THE END 


Record Flood from Citrus Belt 


But prices of fresh fruit and concentrate have begun 


firming and conditions are not so hectic as earlier 


this year. Orange juice industry is now big business 


O ne of the fastest growing postwar 
industries has been frozen foods, 
with tonnage increasing three and a 
half times over in the past six years. 
The fastest growing division of frozen 
foods to attain substantial volume has 


‘been orange concentrate, a product 


virtually unknown until only a few 
years ago. Output comparisons with 
the immediate postwar years are so 
wide as to bear little significance, but 
taking the 1948-49 season as a base, 
production of orange concentrate in 
1951-52 (the season ends early in 
June) indicates a growth of more 
than four times over. During each 
year of the intervening period, the 
producers have increased their output 
by about 10 million gallons or more. 


Proportion Canned 

More than half of Florida’s early- 
midseason and valencia oranges now 
go into concentrate, winding up in 
six-ounce cans which can be conven- 
iently stored in the refrigerator. Each 
provides about a pint and a half, when 
water is added, of perfectly fresh 
orange juice just as if taken from a 
ripe orange, and manufacturers claim 
that more of the fruit’s good qualities 
are retained through quick freezing 
than when picked unripe and shipped 
to remote points to ripen on the way. 

Since retail dollar volume of orange 
concentrate is presently around $200 
million annually the industry has be- 
come big business. Plenty of growth 
is still ahead. Up to now, it is esti- 
mated by the trade publication Quick 
Frozen Foods, annual per capita con- 
sumption has reached only about 
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-——*Florida Oranges—~,_ _Concen- 


Output Per trate 
(Mil- Cent Aver- Output 
lions Proc- age (Thous. 
Boxes essed Price Gallons) 
1945-46.. 25.4 34.7 $2.00 226 
1946-47.. 30.5 32.9 0.25 559 
1947-48.. 31.0 51.2 0.62 1,935 
1948-49... 32.0 41.9 0.71 10,232 
1949-50.. 33.6 61.0 1.84 21,647 
1950-51.. 36.8 ey 1.38 30,758 
1951-52.. +44.0 442,500 





*Early mid-season crop only. +Estimated. 





three cans per person with a little 
more than one family in five purchas- 
ing the product each month. And the 
export market is still untouched. 
The industry may be a little more 
stable now than in the past since 
orange juice concentrate is coming 
to be regarded as a staple. But the 
industry has had a hectic past, and 
such factors as over-supply and con- 
sumer price resistance which have 
caused erratic results in some periods 
will still obtain in the future. Output 
of Florida oranges has heen increas- 
ing year by year and the industry has 
had to absorb the larger production, 
sometimes running as fast as it could 
in order to stay in the same place. 


Leaders in the Frozen 


-— Sales —, 
Company Years = (Millions) 
ended: ‘'; 1950 1951 
Clinton Foods ...Sept.30 a$77.0 $122.5 
General Foods...Mar.31 c474.6 589.2 


Libby, McNeill 
& Libby....... Mar. 1 


Minute Maid ....Oct. 31 


£196.4 £177.1 
200 29.9 





a—Nine months ended September 30; changed fiscal year. 
e—Nine months. 


cember 31, 1949; changed fiscal year. 





Minute Maid 


While volume has grown tremend- 
ously, profits have narrowed over the 
longer term as the result of intense 
competition and price-cutting by a 
large number of concentrators who 
market unadvertised brands. 

Minute Maid Corporation, which 
specializes in citrus fruit juices, felt 
the burden of growing pains during 
its 1950 fiscal year. When the cost of 
fruit went up prices had to be raised, 
bringing on such consumer resistance 
as to necessitate price-cutting in order 
to move stocks. This further reduced 
profit margins already lowered by the 
high cost of fruit so that deficit figures 
resulted. Sharp fluctuations in year- 
to-year earnings are typical of the in- 
dustry, but the other leading makers 
of orange juice concentrate—General 
Foods (Birds Eye), Clinton Foods 
(Snow Crop), and Libby, McNeill & 
Libby — possess other strong lines 
which weight much more heavily in 
the scale. 

During the 1951-52 season, Florida 
produced a record crop. A sharp price 
decline in oranges and concentrates 
was a natural result. While juice was 
made last year from oranges selling 
at $3 a box, the price has been down 
to $1.00 or lower during the present 

Please turn to page 31 


Orange Juice Industry 


7-——— Earned Per Share ———, Divi- 

- Annual — -— Interim — dends Recent 
1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 Price 
a$2.28 $0.38 b$1.71 b$0.01 $2.40 20 
04.77 4.53 e3.03 e2.22 2.40 44 
£1.61 £0.51 caeesi moatad 0.80 8 
D0.30 1.10 b0.61 60.27 None 7 


b—Six months. c—Year ended De- 
f—Years ended March 1 of following year. 


g—Clinton took no dividend action January 9, 1952. D—Deficit. 
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Investors Of the many special 
Should interest groups 
Wake Up! which in one way or 


another are energetic 
participants in the political affairs oi 
the nation, perhaps the least active 
are the investors who are the real 
owners of American enterprises. 

Among themselves, shareholders 
will grumble about every political at- 
tack on their businesses, but they 
do considerably less than they might 
to combat them. Their very lassitude 
in contesting political assaults is one 
of the principal reasons why the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal administra- 
tions have been able to turn business 
into a politically profitable whipping 
post for so many years. 

Their’s is a strange attitude. In- 
vestors, who should be spokesmen 
for private enterprise, appear afraid 
that if they raise their voices in pro- 
test it will only add to the difficulties 
which beset them. Such an attitude 
smacks of cowardice. 

Investors are the backbone of prog- 
ress. They are the persons who pro- 
vide the billions of dollars of venture 
capital necessary to build plants and 
furnish the machines and tools which 
labor uses for its employment. 

Investors have the same _ basic 
rights to vote and to express their 
views on national issues as those per- 
sons who agitate against them. But 
too many just shrug their shoulders 
and say: “What’s the use?” This 
negative attitude, however, merely 
plays into the hands of the foes of 
free enterprise. 

This fall we are having an im- 
portant national election. The fu- 
ture of America lies at stake, and we 
cannot afford to shrug off our respon- 
sibility. It should be the duty of 
every American, not only the inves- 
tors to whom this editorial in particu- 
lar is directed, to register and vote. 
It will be the independent voter who 
will decide who will be the next 
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President and what political party 
will direct national affairs for us. 
By all means, register and vote. 


No Longer Finally, an important 

A Police Government official has 
i I 

Action? plainly labeled the fight 


in Korea for what it is, 
namely war, rather than the “police 
action” described by President Tru- 
man when the United States first sent 
troops there nearly two years ago. In 
his argumentation in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral Philip B. Perlman stated that the 
Government was justified in seizing 
the steel industry because “‘we are at 
war.” 

The fact of the matter is, however, 
that technically we are still not at 
war even though the situation seems 
like it. One further fact is evident 
no matter how the present situation 
is described, and this is that in his 
action the President was not fair to 
Congress, for it alone has the authori- 
ty to declare the existence of a state 
of war. Whatever was his motive 
for calling it a “police action,” and 
we believe Mr. Truman was sincere 
and not deceitful in what he did, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that he 
made one of his too frequent mistakes. 
He did not think through his prob- 
lem sufficiently. 

We have been at war directly with 
the North Koreans and _ indirectly 
with the Chinese Communists from 
the very first day that American 
troops entered the fight. Knowing 
this, and now that a leading govern- 
ment official has called a spade a 
spade, why should we not officially 
declare a state of war? Let us get 
away from further deception. 
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SEC From several directions, 
Under the Securities and Ex- 
. change Commission has 
Fire 


recently come under fire. 
This has been not because the SEC 
has failed to conduct its affairs prop- 
erly, but because it suffers from self- 
imposed complications. The criticisms 
made appear to be amply justified. 

For one thing, there is strong op- 
position to the schedule of taxes or 
fees which the SEC would levy on 
brokers, investment counselors and 
certain registered corporations. The 
brokers rightfully have contended, 
among other things, that the Commis- 
sion would be exceeding its Congres- 
sional authority if its plan were placed 
into operation. Only Congress has 
the power to levy taxes. 

Secondly, there is the charge, stem- 
ming largely from the public, that the 
SEC is far too slow in investigating 
complaints ; and that when the Com- 
mission does conduct an inquiry, it 
fails forthrightly to state the results. 
As a matter of fact, we have on sev- 
eral occasions heard of the start of 
an investigation, but could not deter- 
mine the findings, which certainly 
should have been made public. 

The third complaint largely con- 
cerns the costly and complicated reg- 
istration statements required when a 
corporation files a new security offer- 
ing. Along with this is the charge 
that the prospectus is needlessly 
long and so filled with legal jargon 
that the investor, for whom it theor- 
etically is prepared, seldom reads it. 
As presently constituted, the pras- 
pectus is a waste of time and energy. 
It primarily benefits the lawyers who 
participate in its preparation and 
thereby fattens their pocketbooks. In 
simplified form, the prospectus could 
be a far more effective document. 

Such criticism does not call for any- 
thing as drastic as dissolution of the 
SEC, but a change in the Commis- 
sion’s present policies is needed. 
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Electroniecs— 


New Industry Tool 


Applications have widened rapidly in recent years, 


speeding operations and lowering costs. Despite big 


gains, field still has an excellent growth potential 


odern industry is awakening to 

the almost limitless uses of elec- 
tronics, in essence a time- and cost- 
saving branch of electrical engineer- 
ing. Applications thus far have been 
limited only by management conser- 
vatism and lack of knowledge or by 
difficulties encountered in eliminating 
jobs. 

Industrial and scientific use of elec- 
tronics boils down to an application 
of an adaptation. Devices used to 
start, stop or control the flow of elec- 
trons include vacuum tubes, crystal 
rectifiers and: amplifiers, photo-tubes, 
X-ray tubes and gas-discharge tubes. 

The manufacture of these tubes, to 
which electronics is adapted, is itself 
a sizable industry. Prominent in the 
field are Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Sylvania Electric, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Raytheon Manufac- 
turing and Philco. These companies 
and others, including Western Elec- 
tric, DuMont, Claude Neon, Hazel- 
tine, Sperry, Motorola, Zenith, Bell 
Laboratories, Square D, International 
Business Machines, Remington-Rand 
and the like, manufacture a host of 
devices or utility items valuable in in- 
dustry and commerce, in communica- 
tions, transportation, medicine, in the 
Armed Services and in the home. 


Revolutionary Development 


One of the newer adaptations of 
electronics is the tiny transistor (FW, 
Mar. 19) which is destined to have 
widespread use in all message com- 
munication systems, in radio and tele- 
vision and in calculating machines, 
ultimately replacing the present-day 
vacuum tube. The trend today, inci- 
dentally, is from the coaxial cable 
toward the use of micro-wave relay 
communications systems in which the 
transistor, an ageless, compact, stable 
and eventually low-priced product, 
will ultimately appear. The vacuum 
tube is a comparative makeshift, los- 
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ing efficiency from the moment its use 
begins and thereafter deteriorating 
until it fails and has to be replaced. 
Representing a practical use for a very 
weak current, the transistor is des- 
tined to become the means of revolu- 
tionizing the cable business and its 
various applications in message and 
impulse transmission including auto- 
matic switchboard work which is pres- 
ently being modernized by means of 
this magic device. 

While the average citizen comes in 
contact with television only in the 
home, industrial and scientific televi- 
sion equipment is performing hun- 
dreds of jobs. Government agencies 
and contractors are principal users in 
running ordinance plants, arsenals, 
atomic energy production and re- 
search centers, and in other military 
product development. Through TV 
dangerous processes such as_ the 
handling of explosives and the adjust- 
ment of bombs may be carried out in 
a remote spot in perfect safety. TV is 
useful in rocket motor testing, Navy 
under-water observations and guided 
missile control, providing the key to 


secrets which would be highly difficult 


or dangerous to learn first-hand. 

In industry at large, the utility 
companies have been doing the most 
with applied TV. Furnace flames and 
chimney smoke may be comfortably 
watched from an office desk, and the 
all-important matter of water levels 
can be checked by the minute. TV 
is likewise useful in carrying through 
dangerous processes not only in mu- 
nitions manufacture but in plants 
producing any noxious gas such as 
chlorine. TV is made to order for 
time studies, for the inspection of 
manufacturing processes such as the 
pouting of molten steel and even in 
night watchman operations. In medi- 
cine, television of surgery or dentistry 
for group instruction is the modern 
method today. 


Remington-Rand’s industrial TV 
system called V ericon checks the align- 
ment of rotating helicopter blades, ob- 
serves the performance of rockets 
fired on test stands and watches the 
smokestacks of Consolidated Edison’s 
power stations in New York City. 
The TV system introduced by pri- 
vately-owned Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Corporation is the most firmly 
entrenched in the public utility field. 

RCA’s new ITV -1, an industrial 
TV device, comprises a miniature 
camera and lightweight monitor or 
viewing screen “completely self-con- 
tained” and using standard 16 mm. 
motion electronic picture lenses. So 
many uses are suggested for industrial 
TV as aids to education and industrial 
efficiency that the. surface, it appears, 
has only been scratched. The senses 
of man are limited, but the extension 
of visual power ‘and the capabilities of 
the brain and hand through television 
and other electronic devices is not. 
One tidy example is RCA’s electron 
microscope with its magnification of 
more than 100,000 diameters, a pow- 
erful scientifte tool which has enabled 
technicians to probe many previously 
hidden worlds. This microscope 
furthered the development of syn- 
thetic rubber, the atom bomb, new 
chemicals, foods and alloys, and it has 
greatly aided medical research of 
course. 


Use in Homes 


Already commonplace in communi- 
cations and in transportation, includ- 
ing use in automatic message account- 
ing, radar, navigational instruments 
and direction finding, electronics is 
coming into greater application in the 
home. Future eras will see more 
widespread use of air cleaners, door 
controls and electronic ranges in mod- 
ern houses, and other useful devices 
are in the process of development. 
The only common uses of electronics 
in the home to date are in radio, tele- 
vision and record players, but the 
industry which develops any other 
electronics product which steps down 
from the luxury class will find an 
enormous market in store. Such a 
product may now be well on the way. 
The home market to date, save for 
radio-TV application, has been a 
comparatively barren field. 

One handicap faced by industry is 
that the installation of TV or other 
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forms of electronic controls is likely 
to eliminate jobs, a process usually 
requiring protract*d labor-manage- 
ment mediation. 

Substantial advances, of course, 
aie being made, nevertheless, and in 
tomorrow’s industrial world practical- 
ly every sizable plant will be making 


use of TV or of electronics devices of 
some type or another in controlling 
motors and machines, sorting, testing, 
eliminating impurities or flaws, in 
production line material control, in 
computers, in payroll preparation and 
other accounting procedure, and in 
safety engineering. THE END 


A Turn for the Textiles? 


Fabric industry has experienced one of its longest 


depressions. 


But more recently there have been 


some suggestions of improvement, notably in rayon 


he textile industry appears to be 

on the road to recovery following 

one of the longest and most severe 
slumps yet experienced by this vola- 
tile industry. The first quarter of 
1951 marked the high point of the 
buying surge touched off by the entry 
of the Chinese Communists in the 
Korean War late in 1950. There- 
after, the buying wave receded abrupt- 
ly and conditions were worsened by 
discontinuance of the Government’s 
wool buying program. In the space of 
a few months, wool dropped from 
over $4 a pound to slightly more than 
$1.50, and reduced demand for cotton 
fabrics resulted in a sharp decline in 
both raw cotton and cotton cloth. 
Military buying proved to be far less 
than anticipated and the painful proc- 
ess of adjusting mill operations and 
inventories to existing demand began. 
Measured by the yardstick with 
which investors are most concerned— 
net profits—the 1951 decline was a 
precipitous one. Earnings of a com- 
posite group of 25 textile companies 
fell 30 per cent below the 1950 level, 
and reports for the opening quarter 
of 1952 show profits continuing at 
extremely low levels. Dividend casu- 
alties, although not as numerous as 
might have been expected, have been 
cropping up in virtually all segments 
of the industry. Burlington Mills low- 
ered its quarterly rate to 25 cents last 
March, and Textron—which cut its 
rate in half—and Dan River Mills, 
which voted a more moderate reduc- 
tion, are also down to a $1 annual 
rate. Even staid old Pepperell Manu- 
facturing is now considering extras 
only once a year instead of quarterly. 
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Since the latest readjustment period 
began more than a year ago, signs of 
improvement have at various times 
been interpreted more optimistically 
than subsequently proved to be war- 
ranted. With this caveat in mind, it 
must be admitted that there is in- 
creasing evidence of a turn for the 
better in the textile market. Weavers 
and knitter of rayon fabrics, for ex- 
ample, have reduced their inventories 
to below-normal levels and are ex- 
pected to be back in the market soon. 
An industry spokesman has also 
called attention to the improved tone 
in the market for second hand rayon 
yarns, while the leveling off in mill 
inventories of cotton goods is another 
favorable sign. But more cautious ob- 
servers are maintaining a “wait and 
see” attitude and even Celanese Cor- 
poration — which is expected by its 


top officials to approach the $202 mil-. 


lion sales figure posted in 1951—has 
just announced a dividend cut. 

The scare buying of early 1951, 
which “borrowed” business from suc- 
ceeding periods, can be written off as 
a temporary, though disturbing influ- 
ence on the trade. But the over- 





capacity of the industry is a more 
chronic ill, An interesting parallel 
can be drawn betwen present condi- 
tions and the state of the trade during 
the period between the two World 
Wars; surplus capacity, in both in- 
stances, contributed heavily to indus- 
try difficulties. Commenting on this 
aspect. of the industry, Emery N. 
Cleaves, vice president of Celanese, 
states: “This over-capacity is not only 
natural in the textile industry, it is 
healthy.” This official believes that 
textile mills will operate at around 
80-85 per cent of capacity over the 
next few years, with a five-day, two- 
shift week in general practice. 

Another textile leader, Chairman 
Leon Lowenstein of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, also voiced optimism in a re- 
cent statement. Pointing out that his 
company produces a “bread and but- 
ter” product rather than a luxury 
item, the Lowenstein executive calls 
attention to his company’s substan- 
tial unfilled order position and im- 
proved inventory picture. Over 95 
per cent of Lowenstein’s sales is de- 
rived from cotton and rayon fabrics, 
with cotton fabrics contributing about 
90 per cent of all fabric sales. How- 
ever, a $2.5 million synthetic mill at 
Anderson, S. C., will begin produc- 
tion within a few months. The com- 
pany has operated profitably since 
1932 and a better-than-average show- 
ing was turned in last year even 
though sales to the Government rep- 
resented less than one per cent of the 
total. 

Other industry units are also ex- 
panding and diversifying their opera- 
tions. Robbins Mills’ new $12 million 
spinning and weaving plant at Rae- 
ford, N. C., will more than double the 
company’s capacity to produce spun 
synthetic fabrics for suits, coats, in- 
dustrial fabrics, etc. Burlington Mills 

Please turn to page 22 


A Group of Leading Textile Concerns 


es Ca ee 
es ee atoms. *Divi- Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 dend Price Yield 
Burlington Mills a$287.0 — 1 a$4.43 a$1.93 b$1.40 b$0.49 $1.00 17 5.9% 
Cannon Mills.. 174.9 191.8 3.48 6.32 iar 3.00 50 6.0 
Lowenstein(M.) 131-1 144.5 6.50 4.05 2.06 1.10 2.00 30 6.7 
Pacific Mills... 128.6 122.0 6.39 0.94 D042 0.54 2.00 32 63 
Pepperell Mfg.. c66.6 87.8 c9.10 11.36 saraesy Lemans 5.00 64 78 
Reeves Bros... c48.3 c67.2 c2.45 ¢2.49 2.38 e2.18 > a es 
Robbins Mills. : £43.2 £37.4 £7.03 £2.01 1.43 D0.07 [— “a ae 
Stevens (J. P.). 2294.9 2349.5 6.78 25.65 141 0.75 2.75 40 69 





*1951 payments or current annual rate. 
March 31. 


g—Years ended October 31. D—Deficit. 


a—Years ended September 30. 
c—Years ended June 30. e—-Nine months ended March 31. f{—Years ended November 30. 


b—Six months ended 
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Recent shifts in business trends still leave prospects for dif- 


ferent industries decidedly mixed. This situation tends to 


postpone resumption of the broad uptrend in stock prices 


The shifting pattern of improvement in some 
industries existing side by side with deterioration 
in others continues, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that any major change in this respect will be 
witnessed for some months to come. Latest devel- 
opments have included the usual mixture of favor- 
able. and unfavorable business news, together with 
moderately encouraging stock market action, par- 
ticularly in the rail section. The eagerly awaited 
steel decision by the Supreme Court has again been 
postponed. 


Perhaps the most constructive occurrence of 
the recent past was the report that new orders for 
furniture in April were 18 per cent larger than in 
the same month of 1951, the first time this year 
that such a comparison has shown any gain at all. 
The extent of the increase, and the fact that it oc- 
curred before consumer credit restrictions were 
liberalized, give substantial promise that this pre- 
viously depressed group has taken a definite turn 
for the better, and offer grounds for hope that other 
consumer goods groups will soon follow suit. 


One of the influences doubtless largely respon- 
sible for this favorable showing is the revival in 
residential building activity. A recent study by the 
Commerce and Labor Departments predicts that 
housing starts this year will approximate 1.1 million 
units, slightly ahead of the 1951 level. This would 
represent a vast improvement over earlier expecta- 
tions for 1952. Aided by Government outlays of 
around $3 billion for military and atomic energy 
installations and defense plants, construction expen- 
ditures are expected to exceed $32 billion this year, 
a new record. The revival in the construction in- 
dustry, which in recent years has exerted a major 
influence on trends in business as a whole, is most 
encouraging. 


On the other side of the ledger, the May survey 
by the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
takes a rather dim view of business prospects clear 
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through the third quarter. Association members 
do not anticipate that the steel and other wage 
settlements will bring materially higher prices, cit- 
ing ready availability of goods due to large inven- 
tories, huge production capacity and stiffening com- 
petition as factors leading to this conclusion. Many 
of them reported difficulty in adjusting production 
to the level of declining orders, a condition which 
is reflected in recent widespread price cuts and out- 
put reductions for household appliances. 


If the opinions of these experts regarding forth- 
coming commodity price trends prove correct, 
there will be considerable further narrowing of 
profit margins in many lines. Rubber workers have 
just announced their intention of pressing for costly 
wage increases and fringe benefits, and similar de- 
mands on other industries are not far off. In prac- 
tically all cases, substantial concessions will have to 
be made, and if these are embodied in long term 
contracts—as many of them will be—they will 
further aggravate the inflexibility already prevailing 
in costs, and boost present high break-even points 
higher still. This will be a serious disadvantage 
when defense spending and capital outlays by busi- 
ness turn downward. 


In the meantime, investors must take account 
of the varying impact on different groups of changes 
in profit margins and a host of other factors whose 
application is equally uneven. Some industries 
have greatly expanded their capacity while others 
have shown little change; some, such as the electric 
and gas utilities, are virtually assured of further 
gains in demand while others will experience de- 
clines. The fact that machine tool shipments have 
recently overtaken the level of new orders, while 
expected and not too significant (backlogs still 
equal fifteen months’ output) is a case in point. 
Obviously, the stock market will remain highly 
selective for months to come, and investors must 
accordingly exercise considerable discrimination. 

Written May 28, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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New Faces in Oil 


The search for oil is attracting an increasing 
number of companies which, up to the present, 
have never engaged in oil activities. Prominent 
among these are mining and metal concerns, paper 
companies and investment trusts. The latest com- 
pany to evince an interest in oil exploration is St. 
Joseph Lead, the nation’s top individual producer 
ot lead, which is studying a proposal under which 
it would acquire a substantial interest in oil and 
gas leasehold rights. Recently, Phelps Dodge—the 
second ranking domestic copper producer — an- 
nounced plans to purchase an interest in various 
oil properties and to drill exploratory wells. Climax 
Molybdenum, producer of 70 per cent or more of 
world molybdenum output, now has over $2 million 
invested in oil activities. A number of closed-end 
investment trusts, including Adams Express, Leh- 
man Corporation and General American Investors, 
have royalty interests in Texas oil and gas proper- 
ties. The income accruing from oil will, in most 
cases, constitute a small proportion of the total 
earnings of most of these newcomers to the petro- 
leum business; but it will help to diversify their 
activities to some extent, while providing oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment of capital. 


Smaller Utility Gains 

A more moderate improvement in second quarter 
earnings (compared with the corresponding 1951 
period) than that shown in the opening quarter is 
now anticipated by followers of the electric utility 
industry. In the opening period, gross revenues 
rose eight per cent and net income 13 per cent 
from the similar months of last year. Thus far in 
the second quarter, revenues have been running 
only about six per cent ahead of last year—reflect- 
ing among other things the effects of the steel strike 
and slower retail business—while the indicated gain 
in net income has been only five per cent.’ Opera- 
tions in the initial three months of this year were 
aided by good water conditions, more efficient gen- 
erating facilities, and savings from repeal of the 
electric energy tax. These factors will continue to 
affect utility earnings results favorably and, if only 
a small proportion of the requested rate increases 
are granted, the present ample coverage of existing 
dividend rates will be further bolstered. 


New Building Peak 

Slightly lower outlays for private building, but a 
17 per cent gain in dollar volume of public work 
16 . 





which will lift the total to a new peak this year, is 
the joint prediction of the Commerce and Labor 
Departments. Greater expenditures for military and 
atomic energy facilities underlie the increase in 
public, ice. Government, work. Estimated outlays 
for.atomic energy and defense plant building alone 
now total nearly $1.1 billion, up 70 per cent over 
last year. For military installations an even. greater 
sum—$1.9 billion—will be spent, an increase of 85 
per cent. This work will include military roads and 
airfields plus enlargement or conversion of train- 
ing centers. 

Total figures have an astronomical tinge. Of' the 
$32 billion aggregate—some $1 billion higher ‘than 
the 1951 record level—private investment in new 
construction will comprise $21.2 billion vs. last 
year’s figure of slightly under $21.7 billion. Public 
work, placed at $11 billion, represents the differ- 
ence. These efforts are based on the assumption 
that no major interruption in steel and copper pro- 
duction will occur during the rest of this year, and 
partial relaxation of Regulation X, which specifies 
the amount of the down-payment on homes and 
limits the instalment terms of real estate loans, is 
also assumed. 


Machine Tools Climbing 

Rapidly accelerating machine tool shipments in 
April attained the highest level since 1943 with 
deliveries at 309.7 per cent of the 1945-47 average. 
Despite the fact that April had one less working 
day than March, this index figure compared with 
299.5 for the previous month. The rise has been 
almost constant since June 1950, when the shipment 
index stood at only 91.9 per cent. With larger pro- 
duction facilities available, shipments for May, 
which had an additional working day, should show 
a further increase. 

April shipments exceeded the rate of incoming 
orders for the first time in three years. But although 
backlogs have been declining since last September 
when the peak was reached, it is estimated that 15 
months’ output will still be required to take care 
of orders now on hand. The increased rate of ship- 
ments will enable industry at large to speed up 
military production, since machine tools have long 
been a troublesome bottleneck. 


Washing Machine Sales 


Typical of the movement in major household 
equipment items, washing machine manufacturers’ 
sales continued to slump during April, although the 
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rate of decline was less than during the first three 
months. The 217,211 units sold in April were down 
25.7 per cent from the year-earlier figure while four 
months’ sales declined 29.3 per cent. There was 
some scare buying during the early months of 1951 
but sales nevertheless edged downward from those 
of the similar 1950 period compared with which 
the January-April 1952 volume was off 32.4 per 
cent. Since washing machine sales dropped off 
sharply last year, beginning in April, with the low 
point reached in July when only 139,799 units were 
sold, comparisons for later months of this year 
should not be quite so unfavorable. 


Chlorophyll Mergers 


Although the future of chlorophyll, at its present 
stage of development, is largely a matter for con- 
jecture, the rush to obtain a strong position in the 
field goes on. New companies are entering the field 
of chlorophyll-containing products in droves, while 
older ones are expanding via the merger route. 
American Chlorophyll, Inc., of Lake Worth, Fla., 
and Strong, Cobb & Company (a Cleveland drug 
concern) recently announced merger plans. Archer- 
Daniels-Midland has acquired Keystone Chemurgic 
Corporation — second largest chlorophyll pro- 
ducer—as well as Chloro-Phyll, Inc., which com- 
pleted a plant last January. Brown-Allen Chemicals 
merged some months ago with Chasers, Inc., makers 
of the lozenges of the same name. Retail sales of 
products containing chlorophyll derivatives may 
reach $50 million this year, or more than double 
the 1951 figure. But while its most publicized uses 
are in deodorant products, perhaps the most essen- 
tial current use of the “green gold” is in speeding 
the healing of combat wounds. 


High Point for Savings 

Reflecting deferment of consumer buying rather 
than scarcities of goods, deposits in the nation’s 
529 mutual savings banks reached a new high of 
$21.4 billion in April, an increase of 6.3 per cent 
during the last twelve months. Record gains in 
savings have been posted for February, March and 
April with an increase of $117 million during the 
fourth month, or more than twice the amount of 
gain for April 1951. Deposits have shown year-to- 
year gains for 13 consecutive months, while with- 
drawals for the last 10 months have run below year- 
earlier levels. 


Ammonia Capacity Up 

Capacity for producing ammonia—one of the 
most widely used basic chemicals—is slated to rise 
to 2.93 million tons a year by January 1955. This 
figure is 90 per cent above the level at the begin- 
ning of 1951. Ammonia is the basic nitrogen-con- 
taining chemical and nitrogen is not only one of 
the three basic ingredients of fertilizer, but is also 
essential in explosives, rocket fuels, plastics, chemi- 
cals and a host of other war-and-peace uses. The 
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upward trend in fertilizer consumption easily ab- 
sorbed the capacity of the nitrogen facilities built 
during World War II. More recently, direct appli- 
cation of anhydrous ammonia to the soil has con- 
tributed to rising demand. As a result, ammonia 
has been in short supply since the outbreak of the 
Korean War and the further growth in use pro- 
jected in the period ahead suggests sustained busi- 
ness for companies producing this basic chemical. 


Corporate News 


General Electric will construct a $25 million to 
$30 million plant at Rome, Ga., for the manufacture 
of transformers; completion is scheduled for mid- 
1953. 

Pacific Gas & Electric plans an offering of 2,271,- 
300 common shares to stockholders of record June 
10 at rate of one for each five held. 

General Motors’ defense production amounts to 
about 20 per cent of the total volume of its various 
divisions. 

Safeway Stores’ sales for the 20 weeks to May 
17 were $550 million vs. $484.7 million in the same 
1951 period. 

Public Service Electric & Gas plans sale of $40 
million debentures and 700,000 shares of common 
stock. Proceeds for partial payment of current con- 
struction program and general corporate purposes. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber will construct a new $10 
million plant at Gadsden, Ala., for the manufacture 
of military tires and tubes. 

Hamilton Watch plans to import a line of 17- 
jewel watches which will be released to the trade 
early next year; but to sell under a brand name 
other than Hamilton and in a lower price range. 


Dividend Changes 


American Colortype: 25 cents payable June 13 to 
stock of record June 2. Payments of 35 cents each 
were made in previous quarters. 

Central Foundry: 15 cents payable June 20 to 
stock of record June 6. Company paid 20 cents 
in the previous quarters. 

General: Refractories: 40 cents payable June 26 
to stock of record June 5. This is the initial quar- 
terly on the new stock following a 2-for-1 split 
earlier this month. The new rate, equivalent to 80 
cents on the old stock, compares with 75 cents paid 
in March before the split. 

Lakey Foundry: Quarterly of 15 cents and extra 
of five cents, both payable June 14 to stock of 
record June 2. 

Stone & Webster: $1 payable June 14 to stock 
of record June 2. Company paid 75 cents in June 
last year and a year-end of $1.25 in December. 

U. S. Freight: Extra of 25 cents and quarterly of 
25 cents, both payable June 13 to stock of record 
June 4. 

Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable June 16 to 
stock of record June 2. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 














































Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67........ 99 2.60% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964. 106 3.87 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 96 3.00 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

DEE. ctuihsnnotbseed decckeeeuek« 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 95 3.30 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 94 3.07 103.2 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 93 3.07 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969.... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970 102 3.17 10444 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 102. = 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 130 5.88% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum.............. 56 «= 4.46 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 103 4.37 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 8 5:88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ —Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


AmericanHomeProducts $2.00 $1.05 a$0.71 a$0.67 37 


Dow Chemical ........ *240 *1.80 £4.31 £3.57 114 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 0.40 g2.71 g3.07 37 
General Electric ...... 2.85 2.25 al.21 al0l 59 
General Foods ........ 2.40 1.20 c2.22 .... 4 
Int’] Business Machines. *4.00 *2.00 a2.22 a2.23 204 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 1.50 25.42 23.68 50 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 1.50 a1.34 al.46 55 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 al.01 a0.81 62 
United Biscuit ........ 160 1.00 al1.09 al.05 35 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. c—Nine months. f—Nine 
months ended February 28-29. g—Twelve months ended March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends—, *Indi- 


Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951. 1952 Price . Yield 


American Stores ...........24- $2.00 $150 37 54% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 900 6.75 156 58 
Borden Company ............ 280 120 Sl 55 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 100 35 5.7 
Household Finance ........... 240 130 4 53 
Wes: Ge GE hs ecdcen <cnens es 300 150 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... 4.00 200 55 73 
MacAndrews & Forbes ....... 3.00 200 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 090 30 60 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 150 34 539 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 2.00 100 34 59 
See DUNE hic 66d cre pancedsh 240 060 32 75 
Socony-Vacuum .....csceeceee 180 100 38 47 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 100 35 5.7 
Sterling Deeg: i. ovedscccectiic's 2.25 100 38 59 
Texas Company ...ccccsssccss 3.05 130 55 55 
Underwood Corporation ...... 400 150 52 7.7 
Union “Pacific RR: Jo. bo... geo S70 115 33 
United “Frait: isis. cies 450 2.75 63 7.2 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 080 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric .......... 2.00 050 32 63 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same . 


degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, -—Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied Stores ........ $3.00 $2.25 £$6.69 £$3.30 38 
Bethlehem Steel....... 4.00 2.00 a2.45 al.80 49 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 1.00 4.86 ape, sae 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.40 e1.25 e0.97 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 al.97 al.36 34 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 150 g2.60 g2.36 55 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 a1.06 a0.24 30 
General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 1.50 al.10 al.25 58 


General Motors ....... 4.00 2.00 al.58 al42 55 
Glidden Company .... 2.25 1.75 g1.29 20.60 36- 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 2.50 a2.33 a200 75 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 1.00 al.08 a0.77 46 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 3.75 2.00 a2.37 a2.18 69 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 100 410 .... 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 100 536 .... © 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 1.00 a1.39 al.06 45 
UU. B: Beal: wadedienken’ 3.00 150 al62 al.43 38 


a—First quarter. e—Twelve months ended March 31. f—Fiscal 
years ended January 31. g—Three months ended January 31. 
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Financial interests weak in arguing their side of SEC's pro- 
posed fees—Emergence of new TV stations to be slow— 


"Theory of Games" applied to concentration of industry 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Brokers 
and investment bankers have - been 
trying for several months to persuade 
Congress that they shouldn’t carry 
the costs of their being regulated. 
The schedule of fees proposed by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
they argue, should be torn up. So 
far, there’s not been much evidence 
that they’ve made a strong impres- 
sion on the legislators. Very likely 
the schedule, sooner or later, will be 
made effective. 

Brokers, by some fatality, seemed 
to select arguments that they’d be 
forced, later, to retract. For instance, 
they pressed the danger that SEC 
would become self supporting—and 
thereby free from Congressional ap- 
propriations. Hundreds, perhaps, 
thousands of letters were mailed, 
making this point. A legislator could 
politely point out that the fees col- 
lected by the Commission were not 
to be applied directly to operating 
costs, but to be returned to the Treas- 
ury. For money, SEC was to come to 
Congress as usual. 

SEC, on the other hand, made a 
good impression in arguing back. Af- 
ter all, its spokesmen pointed out, 
we merely applied a clause which 
Congress had written into an appro- 
priation bill. If we were wrong, let 
Congress change the clause. Is there 
a point on which we misinterpret 
what Congress wanted? If so, new 
legislation would be in order. It’s 
not our affair. 


As usual when legislation is 
pressed before Congress, there were 
hints of court action. Some of the 
investment bankers argue that the 
fees delegate Congressional taxing 
power. Congressmen are answering 
in effect: “Tell the Judge.” Because 
so many agencies collect fees for this 
and that—bank examinations, for in- 
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stance — Congressmen doubt SEC 
would be licked. 


Although there no longer is a 
freeze on television, actual construc- 
tion of stations through the interior 
and the large-scale sales of sets can’t 
come at once. Applications for broad- 
casting licenses are coming in rapidly 
and FCC will start dealing with them 


July 1. The Agency does not promise: 


speed. 

For the industry, the happiest idea 
would be for big cities like, say, Den- 
ver to get on the air first. In prac- 
tically every case there are rival ap- 
plications. Hearings on them will be 
contests, which will go along in the 
Courts after FCC has its say. In 
small towns, on the other hand, there 
are often only single applicants for a 
territory. Hearings should consist of 
little more than checks on solvency. 


Interested people — using “in- 
terested” in its special sense —are 
forecasting continually that the Re- 
serve Board’s about to open up on 
mortgage money. It’s not clear that 
construction volume can increase sig- 
nificantly after it has done so, since 
builders are working now at what 
looks like top speed. It may be a mat- 
ter of getting unsold properties off 
their hands. 


For several years, both the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission from time to time 
have issued reports on what they call 
“concentration of industry,” showing 
that, say, the four top producers of 
such and such an industry control 
a big stated percentage of the output. 
It’s argued that the leaders run the 
market, even without direct agree- 
ment. 

The theory seems to have come 
from a mathematics text: Theory 





of Games. This book discusses what 
happens when people playing games 
anticipate each others’ moves. What 
they do, in effect, is to hedge, pull 


their punches. Evidently, some of 
the more learned economists applied 
this idea to certain industries. 

There’s a hint in a recent Justice 
Department report of efforts to try a 
case. Unfortunately, it’s said, courts 
don’t like to infer that there’s a con- 
spiracy unless there is direct evidence. 
By the kind of mathematical reason- 
ing applied in the above text, it might 
be shown perhaps, that effective con- 
spiracies emerge. It can’t, however, 
be shown to judges. 


Premium selling will be forced 
into all sorts of curious circumlocu- 
tions under the recent FTC order 
forbidding the book clubs to use the 
word “free.” One dissenting com- 
missioner cited the many meanings of 
the word in the dictionary and argued 
that commissions can’t, after all, de- 
termine what words stand for. That’s 
the point made by the clubs. 


In a complaint against Safeway 
and Kroger, the FTC attorneys 
challenged the right of the chains to 
“receive” lower wholesale prices than 
their competitors. It wasn’t claimed 
that, as in the Justice case against 
A. & P., these lower prices were be- 
ing extorted or that there had been 
any bullying. 

If this case stands up, it will of 
course be much harder for chains to 
compete against unit stores. Pre- 
sumably they’ll demand that ‘it be 
shown that each case of buying cheap- 
ly be proved unlawful. Ordinarily, 
that’s the way it’s done. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 








Automotive ... 

Add six months or more to the 
usable life of an automobile battery by 
substituting the Hydrocap for its 
conventional caps, says Industrial Re- 
search, Inc.—the new cap (1) pre- 
serves the water in the battery by 
means of a catalyst which converts es- 
caping hydrogen and oxygen gases 
back into water, (2) prevents corro- 
sion and (3) warns of overcharging. 
... The 14th annual edition of the 
authoritative Ward's Automotive 
Yearbook is now available from 
Ward’s Reports, Inc.—featured in the 
new edition is a section honoring the 
anniversaries this year of Studebaker, 
Nash, Cadillac, Chevrolet and a num- 
ber of leading makers of automotive 
parts. ... Latest automotive gimmick 
is a window sill for car doors, de- 
signed to cover worn spots and to 
provide an arm rest—a product of 
Tenna-Lite Corporation, the sill is 
made of plastic and is resistant to cor- 
rosion. . . . Industrial Covers Com- 
pany is marketing a grease-proof 
cover to protect automobile fenders 
while the car is being serviced—avail- 
able in two sizes (27 x 36 inches and 
33 x 54 inches), the cover, onto 
which the serviceman can place his 
tools without fear that he will dent 
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or scratch the fender, is made of a 
vinyl plastic film laminated to a thin 
cushion of Airfoam. 


Electrical . . . 

Enjoy the convenience of a light 
that goes on automatically as you 
open the closet door by installing a 
Snapit. Automatic Door-Light—a 
simple device “produced by Cable 
Electric Products, Inc., it is at- 
tached to the door frame with two 
screws, then plugged in to the near- 
est wall outlet by means of a nine- 
foot cord. . .. A three-speed record 
player retailing around the current 


. price of most single speed units de- 


signed for attachment to a radio or 
TV set is being introduced by Colum- 
bia Records, Inc.—unlike other play- 
ers which require a dual needle ar- 
rangement, this one tracks 33%, 45 
and 78 rpm records on a single 
needle. . . . Specially designed lamp 
for home or office use does double 
duty by eliminating tobacco, laundry, 
kitchen and “stale air” odors while it 
provides a soft indirect light—made 
by D-Odo-Zone Company in alumi- 
num, copper or brass finish, its secret 
is a General Electric ozone bulb 
which turns oxygen in the air into 
odor-removing ozone... . An electric 
gadget that clamps to a cold water 
tap provides warm to hot water, de- 
pending upon the rate of flow of the 
water being drawn—a product of 
Home-Aids Company, it goes off 
automatically when the faucet is shut. 


Gadgets... 

Something different in household 
openers is the Tap Boy, made of 
plated tool steel and Tenite plastic by 
the Vaughan Manufacturing Com- 
pany—the business end of the gadget 
has both a pointed opener for tapping 


. cans and a square opener for lifting 


bottle caps, while the handle houses 
a corkscrew. ... Milady will enjoy 
receiving the Susi Sauce & Butter- 
warmer, an attractive device for keep- 
ing butter hot during a meal—im- 
ported from Switzerland by Susi 
Press Company, the complete unit 


consists of a candleholder, a bright 
stainless-metal stand, a ceramic pot 
(in pastel green or light brown) and 
a metal pot cover. ... A portable bar 
appropriately called the Port-O-Bar 
looks like a suitcase, holds three hot- 
tles, four shot glasses and two decks 
of cards—cork insulated throughout, 
its cover becomes a serving tray when 
slipped off its special hinges. ... A 
branding iron custom-made with your 
initials is being marketed by White 
River Industries—it’s recommended 
for marking garden tools, toys and 
so forth. 





Rubber ... 

Following a period of extensive 
testing, a rubber mat with a built-in 
heating unit is being marketed under 
the trade name Uskon as the answer 
for keeping warm the feet of persons 
who stand in ordinarily cold areas for 
long periods of time—manufactured 
by U. S. Rubber Company, the mats 
operate on standard 110-volt current, 
have a three-way switch to control 
temperature. A. low-pressure, 
cushion-type passenger car tire that 
will operate safely at speeds previ- 
ously considered academic (100 miles 
an hour and over) is being tested by 
B. F. Goodrich Company—conven- 
tional tires, if operated at such speeds, 
often heat up to a point where the 
treads separate from the carcasses. 
.. . On the subject of tires, an item 
gaining popularity with motorists is 
the Tire-Larm, a gadget which re- 
places the valve cap and whistles 
loudly when a tire is leaking air or 1s 
under-inflated—distributed by Louell 
Products Company, the device is lu- 
minous and shows at night as a re- 
volving circle of light which provides 
an additional safety factor. 


Stationery Supplies . . . 

Novelty of the day is a promo- 
tional pencil with a barrel partially 
made of clear Tenite plastic in order 


to house a colorful miniature of 2 
corporation product or trade-mark— 


what’s more, the pencil, manufactured 
by Progressive Products, Inc., also 
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writes effectively. . . . Chart-Pak, 
Inc., maker of a line of prefabricated, 
self-adhering units with which an 
office secretary can turn out statistical 
charts, has added small reproductions 
of graphic symbols (monetary units, 
people, etc.) for dressing up such 
work—a folder describing the chart- 
ing materials is available from Chart- 
Pak. . . . Another mechanical pencil 
doing more than its share of work in- 
corporates a vest-pocket slide rule 
which is easy to read because the clip 
doubles as a magnifying indicator— 
called the Slide Pen Cyl, by Device 
Development Company, it writes in 
two colors, has room tor extra lead. 


Random Notes... 

Anything that can be done with a 
needle and thread can be completed 
faster and better with a mending fluid 
called Fix-so which is applied like 
glue, says Cossman Company—guar- 
anteed to wash, iron or boil, it can be 
used on colored fabric. . . . Sinclair 
Refining Company has been granted 

Government patent on Sinclair 
gasoline and distillate fuels with a 
new anti-rust chemical known in the 
trade as RD-119—the use of fuels so 
treated is expected to lower mainte- 
nance costs of automobiles, tractors, 
diesels and home oil burners by mini- 
mizing rust and corrosion damage. 

. Apropos of current discussions 
about profits is a brief question-and- 
answer type pamphlet keyed to profits 
and their function in expanding em- 
ployment and improving the Ameri- 
can economy—prepared by the Eco- 
nomic Research Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the pamphlet 
is titled Profits: What Are They? 
Who Gets Them? Why? .. . General 
Electric has developed an ultra-high 
frequency translator for its own brand 
television receivers which is mounted 
inside the cabinet, adjusts to receive 
eny three local stations over the en- 
tire UHF spectrum—for other makes 
of TV sets, the company has a con- 
tinous-tuning, all-station UHF trans- 
lator which is a separate unit to be 
placed on top or beside the receiver. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
™ which you are interested. Also enclose 
a ‘self-addressed. post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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Thanks to BORG-WARNER engineering 


In much the same way that the Gulf Stream is 
deflected by and warms the coast of Florida, so the 
revolutionary Ingersoll Wedgetube Heat Exchanger 
sends a swirling “gulf stream” of warm air into 
home. Result—Shirtsleeve Comfort all winter 
ong. 

This Wedgetube Heat Exchanger consisting of a 
battery of tapered, wedge-shaped flues, is an out- 
standing feature of all forced air gas furnaces pro- 
duced by Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll Products Divi- 
sion. As hot gases travel upward from the burners, 
they are compressed, and slowed down by the wedge 


tubes. In addition, they are deflected by indentations 

in the flue sidewalls, thus producing a “scrubbing” 
action. This ““Gulf Stream” flow gives an increased 
and more efficient transfer of heat to the air in the 

_ home. Less fuel is used. Fuel cost is lowered. Fur- 
nace life is lengthened. Comfort is increased. 

Like all Borg-Warner products, the Ingersoll 
Wedgetube is the result of B-W’s policy to “design 
it better—make it better.” It is one more typical 
example of how... 


B-W engineering makes it work 
B-W production makes it available 


Almost every American benefits every day 
from the-185 products made by 


ORG-WARNER 
i») 


| THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER 






INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + FRANKLIN STEEL 

INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL + LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE 

NORGE-HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION »* WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WOOSTER DIVISION 


PRODUCTION 











Business Background 





West Penn Electric completes five-year job of integration 
—1951 Annual Report cover symbolizes accomplishment 





NTEGRATION — During the 
past five years, the West Penn 
Electric Company has quietly gone 
about the business of tightly integrat- 
ing its properties into an electric sys- 
tem that makes it more impressive in 
size and flexibility than it was as the 
pride and joy of H. Hopart PorTER 
and his highly regarded American 
Water Works & Electric Company. 
Serving the same territory that it did 
in the heyday of utility holding com- 
pany empires, West Penn Electric 
System’s power facilities are all inter- 
connected, and they hook on with 
those of other power systems outside 
its territory. 


Picture Today-—Since 1947, when 
American Water Works & Electric 
carried out its segregation and liqui- 
dation plans under the Holding Com- 
pany Act, electric revenues of the 
West Penn System have increased 
from $65 million to over $94 million, 
and the number of customers served 
has increased from 451,202 to 632,- 
648 at the 1951 year-end. Not only 
are there more customers today, but 
they use more electricity ; mechaniza- 
tion of mines, factories, farms and city 
kitchens have increased the demand 
for power. Meanwhile, the company 
has rid itself of its former gas busi- 
ness and has all but shed its former 
street car line properties. Buses have 
taken over. With total operating rev- 
enues just short of $100 million, only 
about $5 million come from enter- 
prises other than the production and 
sale of electricity. 


Picture Then — Curiously, the 
system had its beginnings as a street 
railway business. Electricity was sold 
as a by-product to customers along 
the rights of way of the electric rail- 
way lines. In 1923, the work was 
started of assembling the various elec- 
tric properties and in 1925 the West 
Penn Electric Company was estab- 
lished to hold all such utilities of the 
American Water Works system. It 
could be foreseen by then that the 


By Frank H. McConnell 





production and sale of electric energy 
was destined to eclipse street railway 
operation. 


Symbolic Report — The growth 
of the company’s electric business has 
resulted from development within its 
original territory, some 30,000 square 
miles in the industrial and agricul- 
tural regions of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Maryland. There have 
been no large-scale acquisitions. Not- 
able in knitting together of the three 
principal operating subsidiaries, each 
as a part of a larger system, has been 
the average annual expenditure of 
$30 million to build added capacity 
and facilities since 1947, a figure that 
has been upped to nearly $50 million 
this year. The management effec- 
tively portrayed the story of integra- 
tion in its 195] Annual Report. The 
Report covers of West Penn Elec- 
tric Company and its three sub- 
sidiaries — Monongahela, Potomac 
Edison and West Penn Power—were 
the same in design; a map tied all 
into one system. Nevertheless, the 
identity of each operating unit was 
retained, though the report related 
each part with the same idea of an 
over-all West Penn Electric System. 





THAT MAN may seize The Bawl 
Street Journal, cried out an unusual 
promotion piece issued to stimulate 
sales of the Bond Club’s annual news- 
paper that will be published during 
that association’s annual high jinks 
of June 6, 1952. The illustration 
showed the President, in an enter- 
prising mood, taking over the stalwart 
New York Stock Exchange building. 
KEITH FUNSTON was in retreat. 





Amazed — Pressed Steel Car 
Company recently introduced its new 
Unishelter, a five-room-and-bath de- 
mountable home. It was dismantled, 
demounted and transported a mile 
away; then re-erected in one hour 
and 38 minutes. The unit was one of 
seven types of permanent, mobile- 
demountable housing selected by the 






Federal Housing and Home Financ 
Agency for testing in a Chicago pre. 
view. Said RALPH R. KAUL, special 
adviser to RAYMOND M. FOotey, Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency: “Amazing, both re. 
sult and time required.” 





Damper — Here is a brief but 
pointed argument against the present 
tax on so-called excess profits as 
voiced by du Pont’s CRAwForp H. 
GREENEWALT, president: “It imposes 
a special penalty on growth and new 
efficiency by taking away most of the 
earnings from new operations.” 


Connotation — Some critics ob- 
ject more to the title of the tax than 
to its application. Why not dub it for 
what it is, Excess Tax on Profits? 





Politics First—Proof that 1952 
will be a boiling year politically is ap- 
parent. The radio program, “We the 
People” has arranged with Time and 
Life for lively political interviews. 
And Young & Rubicam’s penetrative 
JoHN CRONE sees another portent. 
Young & Rubicam usually takes on 
one college professor each year for a 
summer seminar in advertising. This 
year, two will be selected: the usual 
advertising specialist plus an ad- 
vanced student of social economics 
who wants to be near the TV and 
radio “mikes” to study huckstering 
in the field of politicking. 


Textiles 





Continued from page 14 


recently took over (on a share-for- 
share basis) National Mallinson Fab- 
rics — a converter of woven and knit- 
ted fabrics, primarily of rayon con- 
tent; the latter had net sales of $29 
million and net earnings of $601,112 
in its 1951 fiscal year. Another recent 
Burlington acquisition was Sarfert 
Hosiery Mills. 

J. P. Stevens & Company, mear- 
while, has acquired Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. in exchange fot 
260,000 shares of the former’s stock. 
Purchase of Utica & Mohawk (which 
last reported sales of $21 million and 
earnings of $1.2 million in 1950) per- 
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March 31, 1952 

i ms oss Olek Kile $42,657,848 .. 2... 
iH Income before Taxes 2... 2... TE Kis sais 

: WI rh sn cn eee. Gee atv. 
i Met Eamings. 2... We ee, 

% Net Earnings per Common Share. . . . . . es t60)-aiixhs 4 3 
(i Total Taxes per Common Share... ... er 
a Share Owners’ Equity per Common Share. . . SE? cae eseridle 


*At March 31, 1952 there were 481,752 shares outstanding compared to 406,638 shares in the prior year. 
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Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The regular dividend of one dollar 
thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($1.375) a share on the outstanding 
542% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock has been declared for the 
quarter eriding June 30, 1952, pay- 
able July 1, 1952, to holders of rec- 
= the close of business June 20, 


A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable July 
1, 1952, to holders of record at the 
close of business June 20, 1952. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 

ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 


Dated, May 27, 1952 











mits Stevens to manufacture sheets 
and pillow cases for the first time. 
Government business accounted for 
about one-fourth of 1951 sales of J. P. 
Stevens, but only about 15 per cent 
in the case of Pacific Mills, another 
well-diversified textile producer. Pa- 


JUNE 4, 1952 


cific’s output in 1951 consisted of 45 
per cent cotton goods, 45 per cent 
woolens and worsteds (including syn- 
thetic blends), with the remaining 10 
per cent provided by rayons. The 
company has been operating cotton 
and rayon facilities at only slightly 
below capacity, but indicated recently 
that worsted demand was at a low 
level. 

The suspension of price controls on 
raw cotton and a variety of cotton, 
wool, and synthetic textiles (price 
regulations again become effective if 
these products rise to stipulated 
points) is of little current interest to 
the trade because prevailing prices 
are far below ceiling levels. A matter 
of greater concern is the question: 
When will consumer buying pick up? 
Savings by individuals reached a new 
postwar high in 1951, with the total 
more than eight times larger than in 
1950. In the opinion of many observ- 
ers, textiles offer better values than 
hard goods, and any reversal of con- 
sumer psychology should be reflected 
in better demand for soft goods. 
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Don't rely upon the Post Office te 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
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ALLEN B. DU MONT 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. this day 
has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $.25 per share on its 
outstanding shares of 5% Cumu- 
lative Convertible Preferred Stock 
payable July 1, 1952 to Preferred 
Stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 13, 1952. 


May 21, PAUL RAIBOURN 
1952 Treasurer 


In All Phases of Television 
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E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware, May 19, 1952 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable July 25, 
1952 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on July 10, 1952; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the 
second interim dividend for. 1952, payable 
June 14, 1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 26, 1952. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 
































PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 146 


The Board of Directors on May 14, 
1952, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company’s common 
capital stock. This dividend will be paid 
by check on July 10, 1952, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 10, 1952. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 

















Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 


Chicago, Illinois 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
per share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable June 12, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 4, 1952. 


ROY W. WILSON, President. 














CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 
6 Months to April 30 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. .... $0.57 $1.39 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 5.83 5.88 
3 Months to April 30 
Brown & Bigelow........ 0.33 0.44 
Claussner Hosiery ....... 0.55 0.57 
12 Months to March 31 
Amer. Water Works..... 0.72 1.05 
Cleveland Electric ....... 3.82 3.58 
Coleen: Galt... «asics vcs 0.97 1.25 
Cons. Natural Gas....... 5.54 5.76 
Domestic Finance ....... 0.69 0.65 
Duquesne Light ......... 2.05 2.02 
El Paso Elec. (Texas)... 1.82 1.74 
Florida Public Utilities... 0.83 0.92 
Gen. Public Utilities..... 1.95 2.21 
Latiete Gee 55.2 dedces 0.84 0.84 
Monongahela Power ..... p25.02.  p24.11 
Northern Natural Gas.... 1.67 2.09 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2.31 2.28 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.. 9.48 9.53 
Rochester Gas & Elec.... 2.50 2.93 
United Gas Corp......... 1.49 1.63 
West Penn Electric...... 2.86 3.30 
West Penn Power....... p22.55 23.36 
9 Months to March 31 
Gerity-Michigan Corp. ... 0.08 0.93 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona 
TWRETMESS 4... oes cacs 2.61 4.09 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons... 1.23 1.95 
Stroock (S.) & Co....... 1.72 2.07 
United Wallpaper ....... D0.42 0.54 
Vick Ghemical .......543 2.02 2.37 


6 Months to March 31 


Air Associates. ........55 0.32 D014 
Bendix Aviation ........ 3.09 2.58 
Duplan Corp. ... «occas 0.07 1.07 
Hires (Charles E.) Co.... D0.63 D0.19 

3 Months to March 31 
Alleghany Corp. ......... D0.04 D0.03 
Aluminium, Ltd. ........ *1.25 *2.02 
Amer. Broadcasting ..... D0.12 0.13 
Amer. Export Lines...... 0.45 p0.02 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 0.60 0.50 
Amer. Smelt. & Refining... 1.57 1.63 
Amer. Tobacco .......... 0.87 1.16 
Atlantic, Gulf & W. I. SS. 2.26 1.95 
Basic Refractories ....... 0.27 0.24 
Sell ACeeet sks . cesasic is 0.42 0.42 
Benguet Cons. Mining.... 0.03 0.06 
Book-of-the-Month ...... D0.19 0.09 
A er a 1.16 1.49 
Se ee 2.15 0.85 
Burroughs: Adding Mach.. 0.42 0.47 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ...... D0.02 0.005 
ek a eee ee 0.02 0.20 
Cate CAUSED)... .itesisxs 0.59 0.70 
Celanese (5088... cass D0.04 1.48 
Cerro de Pasco Corp.:.... 2.49 2.15 
Columbian Carbon ....... 0.70 1.00 
Creameries of Amer...... 0.21 0.25 
62 re 0.20 0.65 
Doehler-Jarvis .......... 0.42 1.65 
Eastern Air Lines........ 0.40 0.94 
Eastern Stainless Steel... 0.58 0.70 
Empire Millwork ........ 0.65 0.45 
Federal Mining & Smelt.. 2.28 3.41 
Porth Careet:. i. ssdbiwss D0.01 0.75 
Food Machinery & Chem.. 0.95 0.79 
SOE SO Sh Cotas e's 0.02 0.41 
Gamble-Skogmo ......... 0.01 0.42 
Gaylord Container ....... 0.76 0.90 
General Finance ......... 0.35 0.35 
ge PP Oe Pere 0.60 0.53 
Great Northern Paper.... 1.14 1.31 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 0.10 0.09 
Grocery Store Products.. 0.32 0.35 
Halliburton Oil Well C... 1.50 1.29 








EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 

3 Months to March 31 
Hershey Chocolate ...... $0.97 $0.92 
Hollander (A) & Son.... D143  D0.74 
PUD “GORD Cates oo sk wos 0.10 0.04 
ey LS err *0.31 *0.30 
Int’l Nickel (Canada) ... *1.09 *0.98 
TORT PE oo hc Bi ve 1.41 1.58 
Knott. Tiptels: 20). See 5. os 0.42 0.34 
ee a a ee 0.89 0.68 
Louisiana Land & Explor. 0.65 0.76 
Lowenstein (M) & Sons.. 1.10 2.06 
Mead, Johnson & Co...... 0.34 0.35 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 2.18 Zs 
Middle States Petroleum. 0.39 0.47 
_  : sRaee 0.50 0.54 
Missouri Pacific ......... 3.01 2.03 
Munsingwear, Inc. ....... 0.003 0.66 
she ge) 0.36 0.40 
New Haven Clock & 

PN FSA IEK. 4s 0 40s 0.27 0.20 
N. Y. City Omnibus...... 0.48 0.52 
Noranda MANES ......<.<< *1.50 *1.19 
Otis Elevator .:......... 0.93 1.05 
Pacthe Const Co.........: ‘D0.20 0.12 
Pacthe (Pin Gons. <.6:5...-.% 0.46 0.35 
Panhandle Of1 ........<.. 0.18 0.23 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 0.52 0.64 
SS, ree 0.64 0.97 
Powdrell & Alexander.... D0.26 0.60 
Publicker Industries ..... 0.01 0.68 
Quebec Power........... *0.31 *0).26 
Reliance Mfg. ........... 0.02 0.23 
Richfield Oil». jc). i6siesie ss 1.42 1.73 
Ronson Art Metal ....... 0.03 1.00 
St. Lawrence Corp........ *1.65 *1.69 
St. Louis Southwestern... 12.62 12.35 
Sangamo Electric ....... 0.56 0.80 
Soshoned OE -o ouiwiwcascdacd 0.94 1.49 
Seiberling Rubber. ....... 0.36 0.84 
Silver King C. Mines..... D0.07 0.05 
Geet TI nc ova nccccvcs 0.52 0.57 
Swan-Finch ‘Oil .-.T... 0.18 0.97 
Tee Geir £5 iA M4 cz. 0.43 1.06 
Timken Roller Bearing... 1.13 1.99 
Trans World Airlines.... D0.21 0.06 
United Aircraft ......... 1.07 0.94 
United CafbGh ° 2.2.3... .-. 1.13 1.16 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .. 0.98 1.59 
Western Air Lines....... 0.22 0.32 
Western Pacific R. R..... 081 2.09 
White (S. S.) Dental.... 0.84 1.00 

13 Weeks to March 29 

REO Theatres: «.. 60.255. 0.04 0.11 
Tung-Sol Electric ....... 1.00 1.78 
12 Weeks to March 23 

Eastman Kodak ......... 0.52 0.64 
12 Months to February 29 

Beatrice Foods .......... 3.62 4.53 
California Packing ....... 3.70 8.32 
ee 1.70 2.30 
Great Western Sugar.... 1.81 2.39 
Lane COs. i. nw daw Kase 1.94 3.14 
Midwest Piping & Supply. 4.12 5.51 
ll eee 2.82 3.50 
Sterchi Bros. Stores...... 1.56 2.33 
Utah-Idaho Sugar ....... 0.39 0.47 
12 Months to January 31 

PRGSOCE SS. URI oo si ccsiccencvess 2.04 2.57 
0. Dy ME, So ccuceds 1.03 1.74 
1951 1950 

12 Months to December 31 

Anacon Lead Mines...... *0.27 *0.16 
Associated Tel. & Tel.... 2.78 4.64 
Cons. Royalty Oil........ 0.32 0.28 
Prosperity God - « vconnndss el.ll 2.25 





*Canadian currency. c—Combined Class A and 
Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Sudden termination of bank merger plan places checkrein on 


similar future proposals—Bond Club is breaking precedent 


A two-thirds vote would have been 

required to merge the sedate 
New York Trust Company into the 
Manufacturers Trust Company and 
the deal, fostered by the manage- 
ments, was dropped like a hot potato 
when New England institutional hold- 
ers of New York Trust stock were 
heard from. The quick cancellation 
of that merger plan has discouraged 
those who had some notion that the 
charter difficulties which stood in the 
way of the absorption of Bank of the 
Manhattan Company by the Chase 
National could be ironed out. The 
Bank of Manhattan charter stands in 
the way of sale of the bank without 
100 per cent consent of the stock- 
holders. 


The New York Trust fiasco, 
financial observers agree, puts a 
checkrein on any future proposals 
for narrowing down the banking field 
in New York to fewer units. There 
was a time when holders of a com- 
manding block of bank stock would 
make a deal to sell out, with reason- 
able assurance that the independent 
stockholders would follow along. 
What the Manufacturers-New York 
Trust episode did mostly was to 
arouse suspicion that managements 
sometimes are interested in considera- 
tions that do not appeal to the run-of- 
the-mine stockholder. Throughout 
the series of 11 New York City 
bank mergers in the past three to four 
years, the thing that has appealed to 
the independent stockholder most has 
been the assurance that through mer- 
ger alone he has been able to collect 
book value or more. 


Precedent is being broken by the 
Bond Club of New York. The retir- 
ing president—James J. Lee—is of 
the same firm as the incoming presi- 
dent—Joseph A. W. Iglehart. It 
wasn’t planned that way. The vice- 
president of the Bond Club is a sure 
successor to the president. Jimmie 
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Lee was in Lee Higginson Corpora- 
tion when he became Bond Club pres- 
ident. He switched to Joe Iglehart’s 
firm of W. E. Hutton & Company 
at the beginning of this year. It just 
happened that way. 


Reasons why Halsey, Stuart & 
Company hasn’t been running along 
with the pack have been presented 
in the past few weeks at the anti- 
trust trial of the 17 investment bank- 
ers. The story has been told by no 
less a personage than Harold L. Stu- 
art. H.L. is the man who makes 
the final decisions. It is so because he 
owns the $25 million to $30 million 
which have emboldened the firm to 
take courageous positions in the new 


issues market. It was no surprise to 
the underwriting industry when Lin- 
coln R. Patton testified at a hearing 
of a sub-committee last week and 
told where Halsey, Stuart stands in 
the matter of private placement vs. 
public offering of bond issues. First 
Boston Corporation, second to Hal- 
sey, Stuart in bond. underwritings, 
has proposed that the inequities of the 
two systems of financing be corrected 
by making things easier for issuers 
in public offerings. The way to equal- 
ize things, Link Patton told the com- 
mittee in Washington, is to make 
issuers register even when planning 
private placements. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission stands 
somewhere in between. 

An astonishing percentage of cor- 
porate financing is by-passing the pro- 
visions of the Securities Act which 
the SEC is administering. The use- 
fulness of the SEC is being outlived. 
This weakens the proposal of the 
SEC to get the bulk of its operating 
expense money from a tax that would 
be levied on underwriters, dealers 
and brokers. 

















INFORAATION 





Last year, our Research Department answered ques- 
tions from thousands of people—enough people in fact to 
form a queue from Newark to New York. 

Big questions, little ones. Questions from the rich and not 


rich. From seasoned investors — and first-timers. 

“What do you think of these stocks I own?” 

“How should I invest $5,000 with reasonable safety — and 
still get 5% on my money?” 

“How much is a broker’s commission?” 

We did our best to answer them all, without charge or obli- 
gation—and that goes for your questions, too. Simply address— 


Water A. ScHo.i, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 100 Cities 
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Incorporated 
May 29, 1952 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE 


100,000 Shares 


Long Island Lighting Company 


Preferred Stock, 5%, Series B 
(Par Value $100 Per Share) 


Price $100 per Share and accrued dividend 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of 
the undersigned as may legally distribute it in such State. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Shields & Company W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis A. C. Allyn and Cempany 
Incorporated 
Coffin & Burr Tucker, Anthony & Co. 























DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE IN JUNE? 
RENEW NOW AND RECEIVE: 








NOTICE TO FINANCIAL WORLD SUBSCRIBERS: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 


to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you to handle 
your security investments to better advantage. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals”, pocket-size Stock Guides containing 
our independent ratings and latest reports on 1,970 listed stocks) : 


(¢) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) FREE $5 Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, coming 1952-revised edition. 
Ready this summer. Big demand has completely exhausted 1951 edition. 


PINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (June 4) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
Annual 1952-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK" Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
[ Check here if subscription is NEW ( Check here if RENEWAL 


2 en 2 2 0 68 © 08 + POPE O'S COs 6 6 001s) 0 Siecle we ateck «Hee dda eo PR be 45064656 OO OS SO 


SC§o@e en ssecc'se epee resco deat eee SCR MMe deb bbe ce GZeciecsSoschses Ge Geom 4) FE db otetn ec oseeceos 


This is a deductible income tax expense, which materially reduces your cost. 
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Prices Too High? 





Continued from page 3 


in population, employment, produc- 
tion and income. 

Another major change, so exten- 
sive and so important as to warrant 
separate consideration, is the rise 
since 1929 in the price level prevail- 
ing for other goods and services in 
addition to stocks. A share of stock 
in the average enterprise is actually 
much cheaper today than in 1929, 
1937, or éven 1946 in terms of other 
possible uses for the individual’s 
money, either for consumption or for 
investment. Furthermore, the rise in 
disposable income from these periods 
to date, either total or per capita, has 
outstripped the advance in industrial 
stock prices; in other words, a share 
of stock costs a smaller proportion of 
the average person’s income today 
than it has in the past. 


Earnings and Dividends 


Two other important stock price 
determinants which have risen faster 
than stock quotations are corporate 
earnings and dividends. The disparity 
in these cases has been extremely 
large. Industrial shares are selling to- 
day at only about ten times earnings, 
and provide yields of around six per 
cent. Both these values are much 
more conservative than those prevail- 
ing at any bull market peak in his- 
tory; in fact, until the past few years, 
such relationships have been associ- 
ated exclusively with bear market low 
conditions. 

The high yields currently available 
on commen stocks look higher still 
when compared with the returns af- 
forded by high grade corporate bonds, 
representing the principal competing 
investment medium. Despite the ad- 
vance in bond yields and the decline 
in stock yields over the past year or 
so, equities currently offer more than 
twice as much income per dollar of 
investment as do bonds. At the 1929 
peak in stock prices the relationship 
ran the other way, corporate obliga- 
tions affording yields over fifty per 
cent higher than those on stocks. 

There have been very substantial 
differences in the nature of the buy- 
ing which pushed equity prices up to 
present levels today as compared with 
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1929. The chief sustaining factor in 
the later stages of the bull market of 
the twenties was buying on thin mar- 
gins by uninformed speculators who 
had little conception of investment 
values, but were concerned wholly 
with price. In every one of these re- 
spects, the situation prevailing today 
is vastly different. 

Broad averages including stocks 
representing all industrial groups give 
no indication of the cross-currents 
which take place among these groups. 
Such cross-currents are more than 
usually prevalent today. In 1929, and 
to nearly as great an extent at other 
bull market tops, the majority of in- 
dustrial groups were historically 
high ; today there is a wide range be- 
tween the minority which have far 
outstripped the averages and the sub- 
stantial group which have yet to at- 
tain their peaks of 1929 or even 1937 
and 1946. 

The diverse outlook for various in- 
dustries indicates that these cross- 
currents will continue, with some 
groups now favored undergoing a cor- 
rection of speculative excesses while 
others, relatively undervalued today, 
forge ahead. But all pertinent factors 
except the historical level of prices— 
a most undependable yardstick—in- 
dicate that the net result of these 
shifts should be a further advance in 
the over-all industrial stock price in- 
dex. 


$200 Every Month 





Concluded from page 7 


growth possibilities of the issues 
which make up the portfolio are, for 
the most part, well above-average. 
All of the issues carry ratings that 
justify their inclusion in a _ well- 
rounded portfolio set up for the 
longer term. Diamond Match prefer- 
ted is rated A+ by FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s Independent Appraisals — 
the highest investment rating that can 
be accorded to any issue. Eight of 
the others are rated A, which estab- 
lishes them as being of just a shade 
less investment quality than those few 
issues which carry the top-notch 
grading. The eight A-rated issues are 
American Sugar Refining preferred, 
and the common stocks of American 
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ARE DUE. 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST 


BANKING THAT 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
TO 200,000 SHAREHOLDERS 


A DIVIDEND PAYMENT of Nine Million Six Hundred 
Thousand Dollars was paid on May 31 to the more than Two 
Hundred Thousand stockholders of record on May 15. 


This second quarterly dividend amounts to 40 cents per share, 
or at the annual rate of $1.60 per share, and brings to Nineteen 
Million Two Hundred Thousand Dollars the amount paid to 
stockholders in the first half of 1952. 


THE CURRENT PAYMENT DATE OF May 31 WAS SELECTED IN 
LINE WITH THE BOARD OF DIRECTOR’S POLICY OF ACCOMMODAT- 
ING STOCKHOLDERS BY MAKING DIVIDEND FUNDS AVAILABLE 
TO THEM BEFORE THEIR QUARTERLY INCOME TAX PAYMENTS 


FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD’S LARGEST BANK 


state-wide branch banking system 
total loans and discounts 

total of FHA loans 

total of consumer loans by banks 
number of deposit accounts 
number of bank stockholders 
total deposits and resources 
number of savings accounts 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 28YSV/22 ASSOCIATION 
Members: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
1S BUILDING CALIFORNIA 


L. M. GIANNINI, 
President 




















34th Dividend 


On June 30, 1952, a dividend 
of twenty-five cents per share 


will be paid, for the quarter ending that day, to 
share owners of record June 12, 1952. Checks will be 
mailed by THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, of 18 
Pine Street, New York, Dividend Disbursing Agent. 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 





(. 


DIVISIONS — 

U. S. Gauge 

Gotham Instruments 
Troy Laundry Machinery 
Tothurst Centrifugals 
Riehle Testing Machines 
Debothezat Fans 

Auto Bar Dispensers 
Trout Mining 








Home Products, Borden Company, 
Commonwealth Edison, S. H. Kress, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Texas Com- 
pany and. William Wrigley. Six of 
the others are rated B+, and are 
among the better grade of business- 
man’s holdings, with satisfactory 
earnings and dividends records. 


American News and Glidden are 
rated B, despite strong trade and fi- 
nancial positions and, particularly in 
the case of Glidden, growth prospects. 
The cyclical nature of the industry in 
which each functions, rather than any 
weakness inherent in the companies 
themselves, accounts for the B rating. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Gleaner Harvester Corporation 





The B. F. Goodrich Company 





Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, acquiring in receivership assets of a company 
organized in 1926. Office: 631 Cottage Ave., Independence, Mo. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in November. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 8, 1951): 3,025. 


Capitalization: 


Ramey Sete MODE. ook occa shes bos asucwosiacssons souk ee saseensbunpee None 
ROPICEE DEREK AGRO SRE) ois svc nin 50000 ss's4c0naeseenses ens ® 400,000 shs 
Business: Manufactures farm combines (cutting and 


threshing) and swathers (laying grain in windrows for har- 
vesting earlier than when field-ripened). Engines, batteries, 
wheels and certain other parts and accessories are pur- 
chased. Has about 750 dealers, principally in Midwest and 
Southwest. Exports through an independent concern. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital September 
30, 1951, $5.4 million; ratio, 14.8-to-1; cash, $2.8 million. Book 
value of stock, $17.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: The improving financial position of the farmer is 
accelerating farm mechanization. Thus farm equipment 
sales should continue at a comparatively high level, although 
earnings results will doubtless fluctuate. 

Comment: Shares are semi-speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 48 1949 1950 1951 
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Earned per share.... $1.16 $1.13 $2.14 $3.91 $6.32 $6.36 $1.95 $2.27 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 0.79 0.90 1.28 1.80 73.28 3.25 2.00 2.00 
LO ee §18% 21 19% 26% 28% 24% 22% 
ee §12% 13% 14 16% 21% 16 18% 

*Adjusted for 331/3% stock dividend in 1948. {Paid 331/3% in stock. §Listed 
N. Y. Curb Exchange May 18, 1945; N. Y. Stock Exchange March 28, 1949. 
H. }. Heinz Company 

Incerporated: 1900, Pennsylvania; established in 1869. Office: 1062 


Progress Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 
August. Number of stockholders (May 2, 1951): Preferred, 640; common, 


2,438. 

Capitalization: 

ne a me oe ane eee ae eee - *$16,800,000 
{Preferred stock 3.65% cum. ($100 par)..........cccccccces 92,204 shs 
COMMON: “SOCK HGZH. HAL) «o's i000. 210:0'0:0010:0-0:0100.0in'400.0 000000065 1,408,264 shs 
DEMERS GEIUBIB Soo oasis ecb teen ee a bare aete cea ees $5,004,249 





*Notes payable. {Callable for sinking fund at $104.75 through October 
1, 1954, less $0.50 each three years to $102.75 after October 1, 1963; 
callable otherwise at $106.75 through October 1, 1954, less $1 each three 
years to $102.75 after October 1, 1963. 


Business: Processes, packs and distributes an extensive 
line of foods under Heinz label and trade mark 57 Varieties; 
also distributes for others Sun Maid raisins, Magic dehy- 
drated onions. Subsidiaries operate in Canada, England, Aus- 
tralia and Spain. 

Management: Identified with the founding family. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital May 2, 1951, 
$74.7 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $6.7 million; marketable 
securities, $8.5 million; inventories, $67.8 million. Book value 
of common stock, $58.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common, 1911 to date. 

Outlook: Above-average trade position, wide variety of 
products, program for further growth and prospective well- 
maintained consumer incomes, all point to sales up-trend, 
but high taxes, price ceilings and heavy operating costs have 
narrowed margins and may check earnings rise. 


Comment: Among the better issues in the food group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Apr. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $2.21 $2.66 $3.45 $2.77 $3.61 $2.37 $4.19 ee 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.87 +$1.20 
AS 54 -toicetesswacee Listed N.Y.S.E. 36% 3558 35 31% 34% 35 
EN nn cesbecccbocecee Nov. 27, 1946 345% 291% 2456 25 27% 28% 
*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946 and 20% stock dividend in 1951. +After 


$0.60 contingency reserve. tPaid 20% in stock. 
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Incorperated: 1912, New York; established 1870. Offices: Akron, Ohio 
and 330 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tues- 
day in April at New York. Number of stockholders (December 81, 1951): 
Preferred, 3,949; common, 16,641. 


Capitalization: 


Eang term GObdt....ccccccccccccccscesscccsccceen SG pretence *$38,412,868 
+Preferred stock $5 cum. (NO P@F)....... see eeeeeeeeeeeceece 212,031 shs 
Common stock (NO PAa4r)......ceceeeeeececeecevesccesseeeee 4,138,004 shs 


y *Includes $2,252,868 foreign subsidiaries’ notes. tCallable at $100. 


Business: One of the four leading manufacturers in U. 8. 
of tires, footwear, industrial, mechanical and other rubber, 
synthetic plastics, chemical and aeronautic products. Com- 
pany’s 545 stores and several gas service station chains are 
secondary outlets to independent dealers. In 1952, patented 
a new tubeless safety tire. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $189.5 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $32.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $76.7 million; inventories, $123.2. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $55.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1912-13; 1916-21; 1925-30; 1936-37; 1939 to date. 

Outlook: While unit tire sales may hold fairly well in the 
current increasingly competitive market, narrower profit 
margins suggest some recession from recent record earnings; 
activity in research and new product development has favor- 
able longer term implications. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment grade; common 
is above-average in its normally cyclical group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


*Earned per share... $3.44 $3.12 $7.30 $7.05 $7.56 $6.06 $10.26 $9.12 
+Earned per share... 2.55 2.61 5.90 5.39 5.52 4.79 8.06 8.15 
Dividends paid ..... 0.67 0.75 1.50 1.67 1.83 1.83 2.17 2.50 
Wk cad cdiasecee -- 18% 24% 29% 23% 21% 24% 42% 66% 
ion SEvvaestesonwe 13% 17% 19% 1633 15% 17% 23% 42% 





{Before reserves for replacement, in- 
ftAfter such reserves. 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1951. 
ventories, contingencies, etc. 





Rexall Drug, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, to take over United Drug Company, upon 
dissolution of Drug, Inc.; originally established 1902. Office: 8480 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 48, Calif. Annual meeting: Last Monday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 17,033. 


Capitalization: 


Ree. ee, Os 5 as eee ae Sin eeueneeesakaced sv ee eesioness $27,620,270 
*Capital stock ($2.50 pPar)...cccccccccccccceccccccccsvencs 3,501,120 shs 





*Also options outstanding to purchase 20,400 shares at $6.375 per share. 


Business: Manufactures some 2,500 products including 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, candy, soda fountain 
syrups, rubber goods, stationary and nylon hosiery: sold 
through over 10,000 Rexall stores, mainly in the U. S. and 
Canada, and about 309 U. S. and Canadian company-owned 
Ligget, Owl, Lane, Renfro and Bay stores, which also sell 
purchased items. Manufacturing provides 25-30% of sales. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $42.3 million; ratio, 3.4-to 1; cash, $13.4 million; inven- 
tories, $36.3 million. Book value of stock, $11.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid on old common, 1936-37; on present 
common in 1947 and 1951. 

Outlook: Efforts to place the company’s outlets on a more 
efficient operating basis should eventually improve results, 
but substantial earning power is not a nearby prospect. 

Comment: Stock occupies'a semi-marginal position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE bF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.81 $0.72 $1.17 $0.51 $0.41 D$0.36 $0.58 $0.55 
Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.37% None None None 0.10 
Bith yi sbicnl.os.de ieee 8% 14% 19% 11% 8 6% 7% 85% 
GO cckciscxascunicas 6% 1% 9% 6% 4% 4% 5 6% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. D—Deficit. 
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DIVIDENDS 





DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Acme Electric ........ Q10c 

tee eee E25c 
Addressograph-Multi. .Q75c 
Advance Alum. 

eo Q12%c 
Affiliated Gas 

Peer 10c 
Aldens, ‘Tmt. ........ Q37%c 
Allied Chemical 

& Bye. Sess eet 60c 
American Bosch ...... Q30c 
Amen, POEMS 662 ic sy 0s 20c 


American Hardware. .Q25c 
Amer. Home Prod....M15c 
Amer. Locomotive ..... 25c 
Amer. Maize-Products.Q25c 
American Snuff 60c 
Anchor Post Prods..Q12%c 


Argus Cameras ...... 12%c 
Automatic Steel Prod...10c 
Ayrshire Collieries ..... 25c 
a ee er 30c 
Best Poeds .......2%. Q050c 
Bridgeport Brass ..... Q40c 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 40c 
Calumet & Hecla....... 15c 
Celanese Corp. ......... 50c 

Do 44% pf. A..Q$1.12% 

ok, & Serbo Q$1.75 
C.LT. Financial....... QO$1 
Capital City Prod....... 25c 
Capital Transit ...... Q35c 
Carriers & General..... 10c 
City Products ...... 2c 
Clark Controller ....... 50c 
Climax Molybdenum ...50c 
Cluett, Peabody ........ 50c 

it, | Saree Q$1.75 

> | Pere O$l 
Core Mee. 55.508: $1 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr...20c 


Cons. Gas, Electric 
Light & Power..... Q35c 
De Gr OE... os vesecas O$l1 
Do 44% pf. cl. B.Q$1.12% 
Cons. Gas Utilities. .Q1834c 
Creameries of Amer...Q25c 
DW G Capar........ Q20c 
Davison Chemical... 
Do 4.60% 7/0 pf eeccee QO57%c 
Dejay Secees ere Q12%c 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R......... $1 
Du Mont (Allen B.)..Q25c 
Eastern Gas & Fuel..... 25c 


Do 4%% pf.....Q$1. a 
EQ 06. occ tres Q50: 
Family Finance ...... 035 
Fanny Farmer 

Cam . hives Q37%ec 
Fansteel Metallurgical. .25c 
Fidelity-Phenix ...... Q65c 
Florence Stove ........ 25c 
Gen. Electric .......... 75c 
Gen. ‘Mills ......6.05. 050c 
—_ Railway Signal. -Q88c 

Mittin wedsev ade c 


Saul Rapids Varnish. .10c 
Granite City Steel.. ..055¢ 


Hall (W. F.) Ptg.. ‘ee 
Hecla Mining 
Hinde & Dauch Paper. Oe. 
Hubbell (Harvey) ...Q60c 
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6- 4 
6-20 
7-10 
6-11 
6-11 
6-13 
6- 5 


6- 6 
6- 3 
6- 2 
6-10 





Company 
Inspiration Cons. 


Copper , 
International Minerals & 


CME ce aceties 040c 
Interstate Hosiery 

BN oe vcvncwess Q50c 
-Kleinert (1. B.) Rubber.25c 
po eee 50c 

Oe Saree Q$1 
Latiege Gas........ Q12%c 
McCrory Stores .:....Q25c 
P|) 9 re 25c 
oS Se "De 20c 


Mississippi River Fuel. Q50c 
Montgomery Ward ...Q50c 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..Q75c 


Nash-Kelvinator ..... Q50c 
National Aviation ...... 75c 
National Gypsum ....Q35c 


National Steel Car.*Q37'%4c 
Netomae Goes once cs ccc a 30c 
North Amer. Aviation. .50c 
North American Co.....30c 


Northern Natural Gas.Q45c 
Northern Pacific Ry...Q75c 
Northrop Aircraft ...... 25c 


oo oe Se 60c 


Pabco Products ....... 15c 
Paramount Pictures. ..Q50c 
Parker Appliance ...... 20c 


Peninsular Metal Prod...5c 
Pico’ Gote i i.ce.... 


Do 34% pf....... Q933%4c 
Penn Pwr. & Light..... 40c 


Peoples Drug Stores. .Q50c 
Polaris Mining ........ 10c | 
Porter (91. E..}... 20s. Q50c 
Potomac Elec. Pwr..Q22%c 
Power Corp. ........ *Q40c 
Quaker Oats: ........... 35¢ 
ia  Yeeeeee Q$1.50 
Ryerson & Haynes... .12%c 
Safeway Stores ....... O$1 


St. Joseph Light & Pr.. .40c 
Southern Indiana G. & 
po ee 37%c 
Southern Union Gas. .Q20c 
Tennessee Corp. ....... 50c 
MY TR i baie ccies *25¢ 


Union Pacific R.R..... $1.25 
United-Carr 


ee Q40c 
Vapor Heating ....... Q50c 
Victor Equipment ...... 20c 
Viking Pump .......... 25c 
Waldorf System ...... Q25c 


Wayne Knitting Mills. Q35c 
Wrigley (Wm.), Jr...M25c 
Yale & Towne Mfg...Q50c 
Zenith Radio Corp....Q50c 


Accumulations 
Kansas City 
Public Serv. 5% pf..$1.75 
Stand. Power & Light 


OM cts wacends out $1.75 
Stock 
Bohn Alum. & Brass. .50% 
Holophane Co. ...... 100% 
Omission 


Hamilton Watch. 





*Canadian currency. 


O—Quarterly. 


E--Extra. 
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6-16 
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7. 4 
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6-21 
6-30 
6-30 
6-30 
7-10 
8-29 
6-20 
1 
6-19 


6-30 
6-15 
6-27 
8- 1 
7- 1 


6-14 
6-10 
6-20 
6-14 
7-1 
74 
9- 2 
‘4 
6-30 


7-1 


8- 1 


6-20 
6-27 
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of 
Record 


6- 2 
6-20 


6- 2 
6- 2 
6-10 
6-10 
6-13 
6-16 
6- 2 


M—Monthly. 








255th Dividend 
since 1899 


On May 22, 1952, 
dividend No. 255 
of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared by 
the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, 
payable on July |, 1952, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

















































































: F. DUNNING 
F Rasbetive Vice-President and Secretary 


ALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 























(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 





Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 70 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
June 30, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 5, 1952. 

A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 


May 26, 1952. 
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C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1952. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
May 22, 1952. 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 138 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) per share on the Common Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable at the Treasurer’s 
Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., on Mon- 
day, June 23, 1952, to stockholders of record at three 
o’clock P.M., on Monday, June 2, 1952. The stock trans- 
fer books will not be closed for the payment of this 
dividend. 

J. A. SIMPSON, 
New York, N. Y., May 22, 1952. 


Treasurer. 





JUNE 4, 1952 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Beneficial Loan Corporation 





Reading Company 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as a consolidation of four ~“e-— 
companies, the oldest dating from 1914. Office: 1300 —— Le 
Wilmington 99, Del. Annual meeting: Last business day 

Saturday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 
ferred, 531; common, 20,592. 


Capitalization: 

ee SOO OP LE Fe TTT EET ee *$120,155,000 
{Preferred stock $3.25 cum. conv. div. ser. 1946 (no par).... 49,280 shs 
ee ey . RRR ers eo rey ree $3,409,545 shs 
Subsidiary preferred stock... ...ccccccccsccccccccccccsccce $4,000,000 





*Excludes $41,089,125 short term notes payable, carried as current 
liabilities. fCallable at $105; convertible into 2.7 shares of common 
through May 31, 1956. 11,000,000 shares (82.3%) owned by Beneficial 
Corp., which was 20.7% owned by Hudson Trust, December 31, 1950. 


Business: Operating subsidiaries of this holding company 
constitute the second largest organization engaged in the 
personal loan business. Operations are conducted through 
710 offices in U.S. and in Canada. In 1950, acquired Common- 
wealth Loan Co. (80 offices) for $10.7 million. 

Management: Able and experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital calculated 
on the usual basis would be misleading because company 
normally borrows a large part of working funds from banks. 
As of December 31, 1951, cash and equivalent, $28.8 million; 
installment notes receivable, $237.3 million; short term notes 
payable, $46.8 million. Book value of common stock, $20.96 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds and 
common 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing competition from banks may tend to 
restrict the company’s operations slightly. Nevertheless, the 
high volume of consumer credit anticipated in the period 
ahead should permit satisfactory operations. 

Comment: Preferreds are of investment caliber; common 
has income appeal. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. - 18 $2.11 $2.25 $2.56 $3.14 $2.77 $3.08 $3.80 
Dividends paid ..... 1.35 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.65 %1.50 1.75 2.60 
DMR: ccdetanvansest 20% 80 36% 2656 26% 27% 28% 32% 
MON antnaNexnteesse 17 19% 245% 21% 21 21% 20 21% | 


“ae and 2%% in stock; also paid 1% in Continental Motor Coach Lines. 
esta! . 
Note: Paid 5% in stock in January, 1952. 





Eastern Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, Maine; established 1889. 
Annual meeting: Fourth 
(March 31, 1952): 1,723. 


-cgpetmsege 


Office: Bangor, Maine. 
Monday in March. Number of stockholders 


TAME ZOTM GOW. 60.00005050snecscceccsccccecesccccecceveceess $4,400,000 
Copies Sy ‘gis DAP). .cccccccccvcccccceccccccccscvecccces 376,764 shs 


Business: Produces fine writing papers trade-named East- 
ern, and high grade wrapping paper specialties. Provides all 
of its own pulp requirements and sells some to the trade. 
Wholly owned Royal Lace Paper Works manufactures lace 
paper doilies, printed place mats, decorative shelving and 
shelf lining paper, under the Roylies, Royledge and Roy- 
lining trade names. Holds 21,738 shares of Rayonier, Inc. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $7.0 million; ratio, 5.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.2 
million. Book value of stock, $36.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Specialized nature of business subjects company 
to keen competition; whims of consumer preference are like- 
ly to hamper sales growth. 

Comment: Nature of business necessitates a speculative 
rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.60 $1.37 $2.04 $5.02 $4.76 $0.04 $4.30 $5.25 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.72% 0.80 0.80 1.00 0.25 70.50 70.96 
SE) cvbsaiaxoaaiae 13% ist 22% 21 21 16% 21% 35% 
MN Upascebesn'ccue 6% 12% 12% 14% 13 7% 13 19 


*Listed New York Stock Exchange November 1, 1948; previously over-the-counter. 
TIncludes $1.05 net profit from sale of securities. tPaid 5% stock. 
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Incorporated: 1871, Pennsylvania. Office: Reading Temind, ya ee men 
1, Pa. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in June. Number of stockholders 
{December 31, 1950) : lst preferred, 2,248; 2nd preferred, 2,114; common, 


panes OSH wiinenian 
Lang TOM GOR.. ccccvcccccccccccccccsccsccccdscccccccces 

“Ist. preferred stock 4% non-cum. ($50 par)......--+seeeees 500.908 shs 
*2nd preferred stock 4% non-cum. ($50 par).......-+sseeee. 839,412 shs 
¢Common stock ($50 par)........cccccccccccvccsecevecccecs 1,399, '782' shs 


~ *Callable at par; second preferred convertible at company’s ae -~ 
one-half share of first preferred and one-half share of comm 
proximately 42% of of combined stocks owned by Baltimore & Ohio a and ee 
held by New York Central. 

Business: Operates an extensive railway network (2,388 
miles), in part wholly owned, partly leased and jointly con- 
trolled, located in Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. 
Main line extends from Philadelphia to Reading, Pottsville 
and Harrisburg, Pa. Important freight items are anthracite 
coal, iron and steel. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951,-$7.3 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $16.6 
million. Book value of common stock, $91.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid on common, 1905 to date. 

Outlook: Reductions in fixed charges, good cost control and 
favorable traffic prospects as a result of the rearmament 
program are constructive factors, but operations will con- 
tinue to follow the cyclical trend of heavy industry over the 
longer term. 

Comment: Preferreds are of good quality; common is one 
of the better situated rail issues. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. is 4 $5.59 $1.28 $3.87 $5.21 $2.21 $4.65 *$4.81 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 


MM ee cccencecscee 21 29 33 22 27 235% 28% 32% 
= sddessersveeses Das 19% is” 16% 16% 17% 20% 24% 


*Includes $1.29 from I.C.C. reversal of amortization charges. 





Victor Chemical Works 





incorperated: 1902, Illinois. Office: 141 West aoe Boulevard, Chicago 


4, Tilinois. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 254; common, 3,215. 
Capitalization: 

Rate 60 WIG, s occde idnsnesandecanee sabes eens cone ceues *$9,000,000 
+Preferred stock 344% cum. ($100 par)........sseeeeeees 87,689 shs 
{Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. second ate see 100,000 shs 
Common tock (65 DAE) 6c ccccccccicctvcceciscctedebcedoone $1,534,776 she 





*Notes payable to Equitable Life. ¢ Callable for sinking fund at se. 
otherwise at $102 through 1956, $101 through 1961, $100 thereafter. tCa 
able for sinking fund at $50, a at $55 through June 30, 1985, 
$53.50 through June 30, 1958, $52 through June 30, 1961, gos thereafter: 
convertible into common stock at $31 through June 30, 1952, 
June 30, 1958, $37 through i= 30, 1961. §262,714 Baa (17. aT AY 
owned by Chairman Kochs and wife. 

Business: A leading producer of phosphorus, high grade 
phosphoric acid, phosphates and kindred chemicals. Serves 
largely the food industry; also soap, pharmaceutical, steel, 
fertilizer, paint, oil, textile, plastics and chemical industries. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $11.1 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $3.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.9 million (another $5.0 million U. S. Gov’ts held 
aside from current assets for expansion). Book value of 
common stock, $10.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common, 1927 to date. 

Outlook: High degree of stability is imparted to company’s 
sales by demand from food, pharmaceutical and soap indus- 
tries. Widening use of phosphate chemicals and progressive 
business promotion policies point up growth prospects. 

Comment: Preferreds have investment status; common 0c 
cupies an above-average position in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. $0.70 $0.75 $1.32 $1.23 $1.26 $1.67 $2.28 $1.60 
Dividends paid .. 6.55 0.55 0.80 0.87% 0.87% 1.00 1.12% 1.06 
THOR. ai kiin's aahnain 12 225% 26 25% 24 rte 25 34% 
ee ee re Pere = 10 12% 18 17% 16% 16 19 23 


~* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. 
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ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


Quarterly dividend No. 125 
of Sixty Cents ($.60) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, |! 
payable June 13, 1952 to {| 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 4, 1952. 


W. C. KING, Secretary | 
May 27, 1952. 
































REAL ESTATE 





CALIFORNIA 





OWN YOUR OWN APT. 2nd. floor, new 4-unit 
bldg., excellent Pasadena location. 3500 sq. ft. floor 
space. 38 ft. liv. rm., fireplace, picture windows. 
Din. rm., kit., 3 bd. rms., 3 baths. 2-car garage. 
Exclusive, all modern. Total upkeep $90 Mo. incl. 
taxes, ins., vard service. Price $41,000. 

J. H. CASTLEMAN—FRANCES H. MINER 

Real Estate Brokers 
171 So. Los Robles Pasadena, California 





MAINE 





11 ACRE ISLAND 


Near 3,000-foot Shore Frontage. Connected by 
private bridge with mainland. New 8-room 
modern house, two baths, garage and laun- 
dry. Located in mouth of Penobscot Bay, 
State of Maine. Brochure sent on application. 
Brokers protected. 


ed 
S. F. LANGDELL 
Spruce Head, Maine 


MARYLAND 











New lodge, heart Blue Ridge mountain 
hilltop, 25x40, stone constructed. Red oak 
panelling throughout. Fireplace inside 
and out, modern every convenience. Ter- 
raced flagstone all around. Beautiful 
mountain valley view. 50 acres, 25 acres 
clear; 2 streams join in basin, ideal for 
natural spring water lake development; 
privacy guaranteed. $40,000. Particulars, 
photo on request. 


Owner, Howard F. Late 
*‘THURMONT, MARYLAND 














VIRGINIA 





Potomac River Plantation 
675-acre Plantation convenient to Washington. 
as long frontage on river with deep channel 
at old wharf. First time offered for sale in over 
100 years. Full details on request. 


G. B. Lorraine, Law Building, Richmond, Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Long established furniture manufacturing business located 
in central N. Y¥. now for sale. Enviable record of profit- 
able operation. An ideal situation for one or two young 
men of ability who can invest a minimum of $75,000.00. 
Priced at about four times annual earnings and at a 
fraction of its replacement value. Indicated 1952 profits 
at record levels. For particulars write to: Box No. 648, 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


COLOMBIA. Englishman, 47, sound financial 
Position, best bank references, twenty years’ resi- 
dence, will represent firm or private party with 
established interests. Offers of merchandise and/or 
untried agencies not desired. H. G. Blencowe. 
Apartado Aéreo 4982, Bogota, Colombia. 


JUNE 4, 1952 




















Citrus Belt 





Concluded from page 11 


season, and the average for all Flor- 
ida oranges up to May 10 was only 
$1.03. A few weeks ago, producers 
of unadvertised brands cut concen- 
trate prices to $1 per dozen cans FOB 
Florida. Chain stores were selling 
these brands for only 10 to 12 cents 
a can while nationally distributed 
name brands eased off to two for 29 
cents. Consumers, however, bought 
heavily at the reduced prices and as 
stocks began to vanish prices edged 
upward. In view of the present in- 
creased rate of demand, stocks are not 
regarded as excessive even though the 
orange crop this season is larger than 
early estimates, and production of 
concentrate is at a new peak. It re- 
mains to be seen whether higher 
prices will slow down sales. 


Enter California 


The industry today is largely con- 
centrated in Florida where plentiful 
supplies are assured because of in- 
creased citrus acreage. But Califor- 
nia, which has more orange trees than 
Florida, has entered the picture 
through Sunkist, which last year be- 
gan big promotional displays. The 
Florida producers therefore face com- 
petition from California as well as 
among themselves. Taste may prove 
the deciding factor since the Califor- 
nia product differs somewhat in its 
appeal. 

Largest orange producer at the 
present time is said to be Clinton 
Foods, which does about half its busi- 
ness in corn processing, and half in 
frozen vegetables and fruits in which 
it ranks second in size. Largely be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory orange 
juice situation, Clinton earlier this 
year omitted dividends on its common 
stock. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby carries 
definite speculative risks, but ap- 
pears to have recovery possibilities. 
Minute Maid (over-the-counter) oc- 
cupies an obviously speculative posi- 
tion. General Foods is a good quality 
issue Owing to the company’s strong 
trade position in the packaged food 
field in general, with orange concen- 
trate sales aggregating only a small 
percentage of total volume. 





CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


hows Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


442% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12% per 
share, payable July 1, 1952, to held- 
ers of record at the close of business 
June 6, 1952. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1952, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
June 6, 1952. 


COMMON STOCK 


50 cents per share, payable June 
24, 1952, to holders of record. at the 
close of business June 6, 1952. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 


May 27, 1952. 
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88th 
CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 








Quarterly dividends were 
declared by the Board 
of Directors as follows: 


" COMMON STOCK 
$.35 per share on the Company’s $1 par 
value common stock. 


CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
$.563%4 per share on the Company’s 44% 
cumulative preference stock, series A; $.62% 
per share on the Company’s 5% cumulative 
preference stock, series B 
The dividends are payable July 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at close of business, 
June 10, 1952. 





Witrram B. Pauvt, Jr. 
Vice-President and Secretary 
May 27, 1952 


INANCE 




















Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 


giving name and complete 
address. 








Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,"’ "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Safety First for Savings—Answers to eighteen 
typical questions about the nature of Federal 
Savings & Loan shares, and how this form of 
insured investment can assist in a family 
financial program. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free "Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 


keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists For Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 


member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Nucleonic Stocks—A presentation by a N.Y.S.E. 
firm of the leading industrial corporations en- 
gaged in nuclear chemical development, as 
well as many smaller firms in which their part 
in the atomic program constitutes the major 
portion of their potentialities. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101! stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 


purposes. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 
























































































































































=— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 1935-39=100 % ; 225 
200 fr — 220 
180 a 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 200 
120 
100 haa 1952 195 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 -1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 3} F MAM J) J 
" ‘eas 1952 in 1951 
Trade Indicators May10.May1?7. _May24 = May 26 
{Electrical Output (KWH)...........seeeeees 7,030 7,110 7,146 6,653 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.2 101.3 102.3 102.7 
oo ee ee rrer es oy ee 719,793 754,373 750,000 811,799 
= 1952 1951 
May 7 May 14 May 21 May 23 
Thiet Dake 6+ tedeaeseava Federal ).... $34,659 $34,745 $32,614 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 20,723 20,707 19,129 
{Total Brokers’ Loans.....°4{ Members 1,707 1,687 1,266 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 31,389 31,397 30,382 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities ‘51,887 51,955 PAR 49,865 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,319 1,314 $1,290 955 
Wakteey: Sis GPCRS 6 vp. niscnxccssscade denne 28,523 28,497 28,483 27,251 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
i is 1952— — ee 
poe tga _ May 21 May22 May23 May24 May26 May27 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 261.78 263.33 263.27 263.23 264.22 263.92 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads . 94.84 96.58 96.13 96.17 96.08 96.31 96.58 82.03 
15 Utilities 49.68 49.72 49.83 49.82 50.09 4992 50.44 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 101.14 102.03 101.91 101.91 101.91 102.13 102.71 96.05 
pnt 1952- 
Details of Stock Trading: May 21 May22 May23 May24 May26 May27 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,210 1,370 1,150 300 930 1,040 
ee ig: RR a peste eam 1,082 1,100 1,097 704 1,049 1,071 
Number of Advances............ 522 604 408 244 450 375 
Number of Declmes «6.0.6 /a524%)<.: 262 234 371 217 349 411 
Number Unchanged ............ 298 263 318 243 250 285 
New Highs for 1952............. 40 61 43 16 39 34 
New Lows for 1982... ..0....06.4 11 19 19 10 17 15 
Bond Trading: 1 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.92 98.95 9893 98.94 98.96 98.45 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,260 $3,141 $3,440 $7,800 $2,360 $2,750 
a << poamiialy ‘ 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 23. Apr. 3 May 7 May 14 May 21 High Low 
SE ee ty epee >: po 2.916% 2.913% 2.922% 2.917% 2.911% 3.026% ‘2.890% 
PR Peers armanee ss 3.266 3.263 3.275 3.270 3.270 3.390 3.263 
retiree we ae 3.507 3.525 3.530 3.524 3.538 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields? 
50 Industrials ...... 6.10 6.15 6.09 6.12 6.10 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads ....... 5.77 5.73 5.57 Si5 *. Sh 6.00 5.52 
ere 5.40 5.41 5.35 5.34 5.32 5.51 5.26 
oe ren ee 6.00 6.05 5.98 6.01 5.99 6.13 5.71 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended May 26, 1952 
Net 





Clock ~ 

Treen ‘May 20 ‘May 26 Change 
Packard Motor Car.............eseeceees 271,600 4% 5% + % 
Southern Pacific Company............... 95,000 74 79% +558 
New York Central Railroad.............. 57,000 1834 20 +1% 
Aepetintn COR 5 ox vi 3k Tee ced os ens 50,408 285% 29 + 4) 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 48,100 1545% 15634 +134 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 47,500 22 22% + % 
North American Company................ 42,000 21 21% 4+ % 
Reventitle “TObeCC0. FE oo vices os sacs oxisaws 37,400 34% 341% —% 
Le ee NE og chs css chicas awene 32,900 38 2 ons ta 
United Paramount Theatres.............. 32,300 17% 1534 —1% 
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This is Part 17 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. 


Earnings and divi- 


dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 





1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Crown Cork & Seal.......... WI kets vaces 27% 20% 31 39 59% 62 
Peer 15 14% 18% 27% 37 32 
(After 2-for-1 split High eee eteeee eee eer eee eeee eee eres 
January, 1948)............ BE ccrine cass ssa chee Pees ovat ones bsey 
Earnings ..... $2.34 $0.92 $1.09 $1.85 $1.51 $2.10 
Dividends ... 0.50 6.25 0.37% 0.50 0.62% 0.75 
Crown Zellerbach ............ WO asi scecs 15% 12% 17 22% 30% 40% 
. rere 10 10 11% 15% 20% 25 
Earnings ..... e$2.75 e$2.86 e$2.13 e$2.23 e$1.97 e$2.37 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 
Crucible Steel................ PIR £cs acc 47% 39% 38 37% 52% 54% 
BM css éveie 28 23% 27% 28 35% 29 
Earnings ..... $12.96 $7.26 $7.48 $5.23 $7.26 D$2.37 
* Dividends .... 1.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 None 
Cuban-American Sugar...... re 84 9 14% 19% 29 28% 
_ eat 3% Pe 7¥% 11% 16 17% 
Earnings ..... j$1.02 j$1.68 j$0.53 j$3.60 j$2.45 j$2.11 
Dividends .... None 0.75 0.40 1.00 1.00 1.50 
Cudahy Packing.............. BE aides eases 16% 13% 25% 29% 51% 66 
MU. -xicdéavens 8 8% 10% 22% 25% 35 
(After 3-for-1 split eee aeet rer aca eas eee aie 
September, 1947) ........ eee ee batch stain SS al vas aus peas 
Earnings ..... k$2.19 k$1.98 —— k$1.86 k$1.37 k$4.06 
Dividends .... None None one 0.10 0.50 0.73 
Conse PRM. «biden c¥iceccces BE cc ccccees 25 19% 26% 30% 51 60 
(After 25% stock BM cocedeees 12% 13 18 22% 29% 35 
dividend in 1945).......... ae cate emus eve eee ese 24% 
(After 2-for-1 split Me tis oacuxs enh acne oataa nea awa 16% 
SG. Mas scoxucudedaia Earnings ..... $1.26 $1.34 $1.24 $1.25 $2.25 $3.00 
Dividends . 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.17 
Cunningham Drug Stores....High ......... 19 17% 23% 30% 53 82%4 
Boiss oan se 14% 13% 17% 20% 28 45 
(After 2-for-1 split 0 ere rere eaee peed awe eee ueee 
October, 1947) ........... . ee re oe = oer pais aed eat ee 
Earnings ..... j$1.74 j$1.59 j$1.34 j$1.46 j$1.59 j$3.12 
Dividends .... 0.62% 0.50 0.62% 0.62% 0.62% 1.00 
Curtis Publishing............. BOM: -o53 esc 1% 2 7% 11% 24% 26 
UE Gindacens % 13/32 1 5 9 10 
Earnings ..... D$0.30 D$0.61 $0.40 $0.14 $0.02. $0.30 
Dividends .... None None None None None None 
Curtiss-Wright .............. WU: eciiveccs 10% 9 9% 4, 9 12% 
BR cibicescas 6% 57 5% 4 5% 5 
Earnings ..... $3.15 $1.46 $1.42 $1.62 $2.98 $0.02 
Dividends .. 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.50 
Cutler-Hammer ............. ae 20 18 26% 28% 37% 45 
MP c¢icans 14% 12% 15% 21% 25% 25% 
Earnings ..... $2.27 $2.29 $2.54 $2.66 $1.94 $2.43 
Dividends . 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Deeks NN dieu ctcenrtasencs 44080 6x Ett 2 pele ° = 3 Hh 
ere 2 2 “4 36 iL 471 2 % 
(After 3-for-1 split rea ines Jeet inde cane nares 29 
SO Es aoihsccacscdien ere are mee mile 18 
(After 663%% stk div. | SS pay ; pas 
August, WG). ....:.....5. Gere - ‘ pa a 
(After 6634% stk. div. SS ae wee want hie te 
March, 1949).............. Bc tebsbses: wes ebaa ikea eese gues mac dea 
Earnings ..... i$1.13 i$1.26 i$0.85 i$0.78 i$1.35 i$0.26 
Dividends ... 0.38 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 
Davega Stores ............... BEES Seaadecys 5% 4 7h 13% 27% 34 
Se ee 2% 2% 3% 6% 12% 17 
#Earnings ..... c$1.18 c$0.73 c$0.62 c$0.26 c$0.72 c$5.22 
Dividends .... 0.70 0.50 0.50 0.39 0.50 0.80 
Davison Chemical............ BD 6dksceews 114% 12% 19 16% 28 314% 
BOP . 54 8asdeuss 6% 8 12 13% 16% 16% 
Earnings ..... 2$1.27 2$2.10 g$251 + g$2.69 2$2.86 2$2.36 
Dividends 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
DaystGiiy, “TMBicies 205 asses ae 7 7% - 12% 15% 24% 29% 
eae 3% 3% 6% 8% 13% 13 
Earnings ..... c$1.43 c$1.96 c$1.68 c$1.48 c$1.76 c$1.61 
. Dividends .... None None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Dayton Power & Light...... ON ap cartauas —Formerly subsidiary of Columbia Gas & Electric— 36% 
| ea -- Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange, July, 1946 — 28 
Earnings ..... $1.45 $1.05 $0.82 $0.73 $1.37 $2.58 
Dividends .... 1.18 0.76 0.71 0.56 0.66 1.96 
Dayton Rubber............... i. err ee 11% 13 19% 23% 51 40 
RA .ccdacices 5% 6% 11% 15% 22% 35% 
After 2-for-1 split BRM Soebcsesd — Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange. July, 1946 344% 
(January, 1946)........... eter ree — N. Y. Curb Price Range to April, 1946 —— 16% 
Earnings ..... k$1.75 k$1.22 k$1.50 k$1.95 k$0.75 k$4.43 
Dividends .... 0.63 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.80 
Deca RMR Suisa ke sce: a er eee 9% 10% 24% 41% 49% 75% 
BME... ccasameaes 5% 4% 10 21% 33 39 
.fter 2-for-1 split Bn. desde ees eahe éade oatne 2214 
November, 1946).......... ree Pre “sas ghee ead ‘at 17 
Earnings ..... $1.01 $1.04 $1.33 $1.29 $1.08 $2.50 
Dividends .... 0.57 0.57 0.70 0.75 0.75 1.00 


12 months to March 31. following year. 
k—12 months to October 31. 


4 ed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Ine. 
York, N.Y. 


p—Also paid stock. 


y--6 months. 


e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. 
q—Paid stock. 


z—9 months. 


1947 


45% 
31% 


$3.00 
0.80 
34% 
25 
e$5.22 
1.70 
37% 
22% 


$1.12 
None 


21% 
13% 
j$6.13 
1.00 


p2.50 


24% 
16% 
2$3.51 
1.00 


18% 
10% 
c$4.60 
1.00 


35% 
24 
$2.69 
1.80 


23% 
12% 
k$3.80 
1.20 


203% 
11 
$2.08 
1.00 


30% 
19 


i$4.30 
0.60 
20% 


13% 
c$2.00 
2.50 


28% 
18% 
2$5.07 
1.50 


19% 
13% 
c$3.48 
p1.00 


31% 


$2.56 
1.80 


15% 
8% 
k$1.44 
1.20 


13% 
81 

$1.10 

0.62% 


i—12 months to August 31. 
D—Deficit. 


1949 1950 1951 
19% 17 22 
13% 12 15 
$1.22 $1.60 $2.54 
1.25 1.00 1.25 
30 49% 57% 
20 27% 47% 
e$6.85 e$6.12 e$8.21 
2.00 2.20 3.10 
24 34% 47% 
14 16% 31% 
D$0.41 $9.74 $11.90 
None None qa 
16% 22% 24% 
12% 15% 19% 
j$3.02 j$4.49 j$3.66 
2.25 an 2.45 
8% 10% 11 

5% 7% 7 
kD$3.21 k$1.67 k$0.58 
0.30 None None 
13% 13% 14% 
10% 9% 9% 
$1.01 $0.93 $0.98 
p0.75 qa None 
25% 26% 31% 
16 20 25 
j$3.71 j$3.87 j$4.41 
1.25 1.50 1.87% 
8% 10% 10% 
4% 6% 
$0.64 $0.93 $0.54 
None None 0.20 
9% 12% 12% 
7 7% 8% 
$0.12 $0.77 $0.72 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
26% 32% 37% 
19% 22% 28 
$4.11 $5.98 $6.12 
2.00 2.40 2.50 

27 

22% as 
15% 26% 37% 
9 13% 25% 
i$3.18 i$5.01 i$4.34 
0.90 4.00 3.00 
145% 19% 17% 
11% 13% 12% 
c$2.44 c$2.49 yD$0.49 
2.00 2.10 p1.20 
22% 31 47 
16% 185% 31% 
2$4.43 2$4.20 2$4.18 
1.5 1.50 1.50 
15 16% 20% 
10% 10% 15 
c$1.88 c$3.90 z$0.61 
1.00 1.25 1.50 
31 34% 34% 
26% 28 29%4 
$2.78 $2.87 $2.74 
1.80 2.00 2.00 
12% 18% 25% 
7% 11% 17% 
kD$0.38 k$4.74  k$4.88 
0.9 0.90 1.20 
9% 10 11% 
4% 6% 8 
$1.04 $1.29 $1.08 
0.50 0.50 0.70 


j—12 months to September 


#Adjusted to 1947 recapitalization. 








Green forests are an American heritage. Picnics in the 
woods—the tangy smoke of a carefully watched campfire 
—hiking—hunting—fishing—all are part and parcel of 
healthful outdoor recreation to millions every year. Ameri- 
cans can both use and keep their forests always if they 


protect them from fire and harvest them wisely. 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1319 Eighteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








